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POEMS BY LUTHERANS 


RADIANCE 
By Harry Tennyson Domer, Washington, D. C. 


Wrrn preamy hearts we stroll along the ocean-side. 

The day is gone, the sun has set, we greet the eventide. 

Darkness comes, the stars shine out, we revel in the sight; 
Zephyrs play their mystic lay, and our souls blend with the night. 


But see!—across yon wide expanse the moon ascends the skies! 
Higher and higher it lifts its orb and its radiance charms the eyes. 
Where’er we go its rays shine out over the glittering sea 

And form a path of silvery light direct to you and me! 


So from creation the elements blend in earth and air and sky, 
And more and more we catch their rays as the centuries go by. 
More and more the mind of man discerns their secret power, 
And uses it in many ways that help from hour to hour. 


Learning comes from that ancient source, and culture spreads its ray; 
Art from the flowers and trees and skies paints its glories day by day. 
Science reveals the latent store of wisdom where’er it can; 

And music from the feathery choirs inspires the soul of man. 


But look! Far down the stream of time what light is that we see? 
Its radiance beams o’er all the earth, o’er every land and sea. 

It is the Cross!—the Blessed Cross —on which our Saviour died! 
From Calvary’s height its glorious Light streams from the Crucified! 


There is no light by day or night that can with it compare. 
Salvation gleams o’er all the earth, God’s love shines everywhere. 
Ye blessed of the Father come! The call goes out to you! 

Extol the Christ! Exalt the Cross! To Him be always true! 


PEACE 
By Ted Hart 


Is rr dark in your soul? 
Do the clouds overhang? 
The night’s not your goal, 
"Midst sin’s loud harangue. 


Do you long for His Presence? 
Is it comfort you crave? 
Fear’s not the essence 
To open the grave. 


There’s a Light that is kindled 
’Mid darkness and gloom; 
And fears that have dwindled, 
Bring PEACE at high noon. 


There’s a Love that will temper 
All tears and all fears— 

A Love—signal, semper, 
That lasts through the years. 


To the soul that is seeking 
The goal of God’s Day, 

There’s a PEACE in Christ’s keeping— 
LIGHT—LOVE—and the WAY. 


DEATH COMES 
By Wayne O. Kantner, D.D., Tiffin, Ohio 


AND ONE we knew and loved 
Is borne away: 

The soul departs; 

It takes its flight 

And leaves behind 

The earthly house of clay. 


With voices hushed 

And slow marked tread 

We draw near to an open grave, 
And there we place 

The body of our dead 

With the hope that God will save. 


He Who loved us 

With an everlasting love 

And gave His Son to fill a human grave; 
As He looks down 

Upon us from above 

And hears our cry that He shall save. 


Will not deny 

To those who come in faith, 

That they from sin and death set free, 
Shall know the peace of God 

Now, here on earth 

As well as through eternity. 


MY PURPOSE 
By William James Robinson, Kansas City, Mo. 


T wit today and each tomorrow be 

Most kind to everyone, that all may see 
A gentleman who will not stain his name 

By shrinking from the right in least degree. 


1 will not bear resentment, but instead 
Will prove my loyalty to Him Who said, 
Love all your enemies, and do them 
good; 
Then wore a crown of thorns upon His 
head. 
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Let men crown me with thorns if they 
desire; 
The King of glory felt their venomed ire. 
Then shed His blood to prove His love 
for them, 
And rose again to be their Justifier. 


There is one thing—just one—that I must 
do. 
Regardless of the test I may pass through— 
Let it be thorns or prison or test by 
fire— 
To God alone I must, I must, be true. 


MY REFUGE 
By Betty Tatom (Aged 16), Dayton, Ohio 


WEN the cares of the day o’ercome me, 
And my heart is deep in despair, 

When I’m tired and weary and heartsick, 
To Jesus I kneel down in prayer. 


When the things of the world seem to 
charm me, 
When the strait path seems hard to 
pursue, 
When I stumble on life’s rugged pathway, 
Then Jesus will carry me through. 


When the folks that I love turn against 
me, ; 
And clouds in my blue sky appear, 
Then softly I hear Jesus whisper, 
“Remember that I’m always near.” 


Remember the sun shines the brightest 
Just after the storm has subdued; 
Just ask your Saviour to guide you, 
Then the things of the world can’t in- 
trude. 


For Jesus will keep you through sunshine 
As well as through sorrow and strife; 

He guides you o’er all of your journey, 
He paid with His blood for your life. 


PETITION 
By Louise L. Gregg, Bolivar, Ohio 


Gop of the hills, 
I lift mine eyes to Thee; 
Look down on me. 


God of the star-lit skies, 

Whose beauty lies 

In quiet, subtle ways, 
Hear, Thou, my praise. 


God of the kindly heart, 

From human love I learn 

Enough to understand 
How great Thou art. 
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“THEYRE OFF AGAIN” 


~ 


THEY never started on a 
trip of any consequence 
that Dodd didn’t first have 
to have a long dissertation 
on how much luggage 
should be taken conven- 
iently. Leah only pos- 
sessed three dresses, slacks, 
shirt and an extra pair of 
shoes, and yet the rear of 
the car always looked as 
though it needed a book- 
mark slipped in somewhere 
to mark the place for pas- 
sengers to sit. The moment 
had finally arrived when 
they were to start their 
trek over plains and desert, 
up mountains, through 
canyons to Yellowstone Park, Wyoming. For the first hali 
hour, Dodd heard Leah murmuring “milk, gas, newspapers,” 
over and over again. “Yes, for goodness’ sake, don’t wait 
until we get to the city limits and then remember that all 
the windows are up.” That last retort had all the earmarks 
of something, but Leah in a happy mood, dismissed it with 
a chuckle. 

Wasn’t the countryside lovely and the cacti more attrac- 
tive than usual? The scenery seemed more beautiful to 
Leah, than ever before, because she was leaving it behind. 
Any other time it would have labored under one of her not- 
so-endearing terms. Stopping in Soccorro for dinner, Leah 
suggested they go to the same place as last year. She sud- 
denly gulped, however, upon realizing it was there that they 
charged Dodd ten cents extra for a piece of cheese for his 
apple pie, cut so thin that another move aft and the cook 
would have missed the brick entirely. 

Storm clouds were beginning to gather in the distance 
and their brushed-down appearance signaled rain ahead. 
Torrents in summer—a thrilling sight of mighty waters 
rushing down the mountainsides filling the arroyas which 
a moment ago had been parched, crumbly gaps. Over moun- 
tain trails, through valleys, passing one quaint village after 
another and finally the ancient church of Isleta, New 
Mexico, loomed into sight. Just eleven miles out of Albu- 
querque, lies this most interesting pueblo, sheltering some of 
the finest silversmiths and potters in the country. The 
mysterious dances for rain, harvest and plenty, never fail 
to attract travelers who watch with commendable rever- 
ence as these Indian Americans talk with their Great Father. 
After a long, tiresome drive, Leah and Dodd finally arrived 
in the city of Albuquerque, looking like two creampufts that 
should have been served the week before. Stopping with 
friends, there was much eating and chatting, but soon the 
house was in darkness, everyone to his own symphony. 

No amount of talking could ever make Leah immune to 
Indian Trading Posts, and the next morning bright and early 
she jockeyed Dodd downtown to snoop around in all of them. 
“Please, Dodd; just to look around.” “That looking around 
gag is getting old,” but he broke down and went anyhow. 
She began handling rugs and pottery with a tenderness and 
longing that would have made any seasoned cowhand weep 
in his chocolate soda. “Dodd, isn’t this rug a beauty?” 
“Careful there, Leah,” Dodd warned. “Remember that’s a 
rug, not a magic carpet. If you buy it, don’t expect to sit 
on it and fly from here to there and back again. The squaws 


A PUEBLO HOME IN NEW MEXICO 


By KareEN ELBA 


just don’t weave them that 
way.” So Leah, sighing 
like a punctured tire, let 
well enough alone, feeling 
sure Dodd couldn’t be 
wrong all the time. Up one 
street and down the other, 
they marveled at the civic 
pride of these residents. 
Lovely buildings, cool 
green lawns and an ener- 
getic atmosphere which 
seemed to cling to every- 
one. 

Two glorious days of 
this and the next morning 
found the two again doing 
their setting-up exercises 
in the form of tossing 
luggage into the car. Sante Fe was the next enchanted 
New Mexico town on their list. Steeped in history and 
romance, it always does something to Leah’s heart. Ever 
since she wrote “Deep Longing,” she had an idea that 
at least one good piece of poetry should bring invitations 
for residence, from all four corners of the town. They 
stopped for luncheon and browsed gleefully around in the 
La Fonda. A luxurious building where the wealthy of the 
Americas come seeking atmosphere and are aptly filled 
with the genuineness of it all. The beautiful patio with its 
colorful umbrellas and fragrant tropical plants and flowers. 
The varied types of people prompted Dodd to remark, “A 
place for prince and pauper.” “Yes,” replied Leah. “The 
prince sits under the umbrellas and the pauper walks around 
them. How about a stroll?” Palace of the Governors, the 
ancient Mission and Plaza, were all places Leah wanted to 
see again and left reluctantly. 

On to Taos and more enchantment. A perfect rendezvous 
for poets, playwrites and artists. Its Indians, strong and 
silent, sitting about in the public square. A picturesque 
group, as they watch the white man coming and going, their 
dark eyes harboring the mysteries of their tribes for gen- 
erations past. 

The countryside was a perfect panorama of scenic beauty, 
and with impatient joy Dodd and Leah looked forward to 
the beautiful drive up to Eagle Nest Lake, which lay like a 
glittering sapphire on the green chiffon-draped bosom of 
Mother Earth. To the turmoil of humanity’s heart, the 
Maker had brought the quietude of mountain majesty. Dodd 
stopped the car while they drank in the magnificence of 
the sunsplashed vistas that lay below. 

From there to the Cimmarron Canyon with its gorgeous 
palisades. Driving along the winding trail, they could see 
the massive rocks reaching their fingers to the sky above. 
The log by the side of the road, worn onyx-smooth by the 
constant running of cold, clear refreshing springs. Here any 
weary motorist could find respite and relaxation from the 
heat of the day. To the left, the river was skipping joyfully 
over moss-covered rocks and singing a merry tune. Up one 
road and down another with a pine-scented breeze waiting 
at every turn to caress the face. During the drive Leah 
was unusually quiet, which naturally worried Dodd. After 
some inquiry she replied, “No, I’m not ill, but the massive- 
ness of this Canyon does something to me. How utterly 
inadequate and infinitesimal we all are! Men in this day 
and age are clever, but not clever enough. The really beau- 
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tiful and lasting things can only be made by God!” In spite 
of Dodd’s surprise at such logical musings, he could not 
ignore the fact that Leah had something there, and readily 
agreed. 

One ecstatic view seemed to follow another and before 
they realized it, Raton was bidding them welcome. By this 
time, Leah felt she needed a “setter-upper” and Dodd hied 
himself into a drug store and soon made his appearance with 
. .. two ice cream cones. Raton lay dreamily at the foot of 
the famous pass of the same name and soon the car was 
making its way into the blue. Eight thousand feet up and 
looking down, they could see the fertile fields snuggling 
between massive mountains. Down on the other side, Trini- 
dad, Colorado, friends were awaiting the travelers’ arrival. 
Once a flourishing mining town, Trinidad was now utterly 
relaxed and folks seemed to be enjoying the interim until 
another black diamond rush. Next morning a drive up to 
Simpson’s Rest gave a most advantangeous view of com- 
merce and citizenship in action. Here also lay Colonel Simp- 
son, who led armies against the Indians and gave his life on 
this mountaintop. Fond farewells, and off for Denver. 

Leah had always read travel advertisements with a fine 
continuity of skepticism, generously dotted with snickers. 
“Mountains and rivers couldn’t possibly be as lovely as this,” 
quoth she, but this time she never for a moment ceased to 
marvel at the unadulterated truths of the photographs they 
had viewed before their departure. Colorado Springs and 
the Pike’s Peak region famous over all the states and rising 
majestically to a height of 14,000 feet. A refreshing luncheon 
and then to the road again. Arriving at Palmer Lake, Dodd 
recalled with a shudder the six and one-half hours spent 
in a snowstorm the year before, during the month of May. 
What a day that was, with Dodd sweeping the snow out one 
door of the car as it blew merrily in the other side. 

Clipping off mile after mile, the lovely city of Denver soon 
gave them welcome. A city of spires and minarets; a perfect 
mecca for the traveler who has seen enough of small towns 
and now wants to feast his eyes on a metropolis. Theatres, 
stores and beautiful public buildings. Leah and Dodd 
sauntered off with a firm determination to really see Denver 
this time. The capitol building caught Leah’s eye and she 
began to oh and ah about its grandeur. The dome covered 
with gold leaf, glittering in the searing white sunlight. A 
king on a throne of smooth, symmetrically-hewn stone, 
completely hemmed in by great stretches of velvet lawn. 
So nearly like a carpet did the grass seem, that Leah quickly 
snapped Dodd out of his smoking reverie with, “Careful of 
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your ashes; don’t get them on the rug!” Up the wide cordial 
steps and through the huge doors which stood like a host 
with open arms welcoming visitors from near and far. The 
labyrinth of corridors and rooms containing relics of the 
west, kept them both in a trance of fascination. Galleries 
containing the paintings and portraits of famous people— 
patriarchs and others who had toiled and spun to make 
Denver the sedulous figure of commerce and industry it is 
today. 

Late afternoon found Dodd and Leah driving up to Look- 
out Mountain; and what a magnificent trip that was! Lariat 
Trail with more angles than a Chinese pagoda and hairpin 
turns by the dozens. Up, and finally reaching the top, they 
looked “over the edge” to find the world at their feet. A 
never-to-be-forgotten sight, with stretches of valleys, hills 
and rivers. A perfect chiaroscuro from which, it seemed, 
some artist had just stepped aside for them to see. Bill 
Cody’s museum containing all his regalia; Indian trappings, 
arrows, firearms, and wearing apparel. Stepping into the 
doorway of another room, Dodd and Leah stopped with in- 
credible suddenness. Before them on the wall, hung a huge 
portrait of Bill Cody. So lifelike it was, that onlookers were 
quite certain they heard the figure say, “Howdy, podner! 
C’mawn in and set yerselves down for a spell. Glad to see 
you!” The only proof of his demise was a beautifully kept 
grave on the topmost spot on the mountain. There with a 
little iron fence around it, it is carefully tended. Yes, he 
was dead, and yet Leah remembered that “to live in hearts 
we leave behind, is not to die,” and many visitors remarked 
they knew Billy Cody when ... Back down and around 
dizzy bends and finally in the heart of town again. Leah is 
great for dining out of the ordinary and soon they discovered 
a very nice restaurant and oh, so different! (So was the 
bill.) 

Next morning they drove off to meet the dawn and stopped 
at Cheyenne for breakfast. The capital city of Wyoming 
with the legislative building nestling at the foot of the main 
thoroughfare. A very advantageous point, never failing to 
catch the eye of the passerby. A beautiful structure, wear- 
ing the golden helmet with all the dignity of a real democ- 
racy. An old, genuinely frontier town, one really felt out of 
place unless they came in on a horse, in spite of the lovely 
bus terminal and quaint Union Depot. 

But what was all the excitement? The town was teeming 
with cowboys, ranchers and visitors from everywhere. 
Bunting, flags, ten-gallon hats and the clink of spurs which 
was classic music to the dyed-in-wool westerner, and to the 
novice just a big thrill. All tourists wore 
bright shirts and kerchiefs with a “wha- 
hoo” tossed in for good measure. In a 
short time Dodd was informed that this 
was the annual Frontier Days celebration 
and on that particular day the famous 
rodeo was to take place. World champion 
steer ropers, bronco riders and horsemen, 
all assembled with utmost confidence of 
bringing home the laurels. Leah’s eyes 
grew wide with joy, which only meant one 

thing to Dodd—he was marooned in 
' Cheyenne until the performance was over. 

Over the hills and plains again and 
finally into Casper, the second largest city 
in the state. Upon entering the town, 
Leah immediately stated that someone 
ought to slap a medal on the fellow who 
laid out this place. Easy to find one’s way 
around, with streets linking arms like gay 
young school girls. One of their gracious 
friends made mention of the fact that the 
way to see Casper in all its beauty was 
to rise before daybreak and see it grad- 
ually bathed in morning glow. So it was 
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decided that on the morrow, they 
would do that very thing, and at 
3.30 A. M. the party launched 
forth to a spot called “Crimson 
Dawn.” To the romantically in- 
clined Leah, those words spoke of 
heaven itself, as the cars climbed 
up pine-crested Casper moun- 
tain. Everything was wrapped in 
that breathless stillness which 
comes just before the day. Sud- 
denly irridescent rays broke the 
eastern sky, birds shattered the 
hush with their glad songs and 
the sun appeared like a gigantic 
opal set in a bed of lilac chiffon. 
The wonderment of dawn! Surely 
the heavens were declaring the 
glory of God on this particular 
morning and now a waiting world 
was greeting the sunrise! Bacon 
and eggs were soon sizzling in the: - 
pan and coffee chuckling con- 
tentedly in the pot. Any famous 
parfumier’s exotic odeurs could 
never hold a candle to the fra- 
grance of this glorious morning! 
Down the mountainside again, 


the motion picture. The first and 
most important of these is inter- 
est. Conclusions of many experi- 
menters agree that the use of 
films increases the interest of 
pupils in the subject presented. 
These are not hasty generaliza- 
tions, but are based on such 
factual evidence as significantly 
more participation in discussion 
and forty per cent more volun- 
tary supplementary reading by 
those pupils who saw motion pic- 
tures of the subject than by those 
who were instructed orally. De- 
veloping interest is a primary 
problem for religious teachers of 
all age groups, and a lively inter- 
est in religion in all its phases is 
indispensable to an effective 
church program. A forty per cent 
increase in Bible reading would 
be welcome. If motion pictures 
increase interest, they are sorely 
needed by religion and the church. 


“Can Motion Pictures 
Develop Character P” 


but via another trail that kept 
luring them on and on until they 
came to the foot of a waterfall. A deafening rush over rocks 
and finally trickling into rills that played hide-and-go-seek 
along the moss-covered banks. A memorable day in the 
far-flung out-of-doors and finally home again in the purple 
glow of twilight. Leah deeply breathed in the enchantment 
of it all and remembering something she had read akin to 
the scene, quoted: 2 

“I saw dusk drape the cloak of night 

About her shoulders fair; 

A lovely thing, shot with golden rays, 

At her throat was the evening star.” 

(To be concluded next week) 


OF VALUE TO CHURCHES 


The Rev. John W. Gable, Konnarock, Va., Recom- 
mends Motion Pictures 


Can motion pictures serve religion? Practically all church 
leaders, pastors, religious educators, and lay members will 
chorus, “Yes”; but when pressed for the reason why, a likely 
reply is the vague and trite, “One picture is worth ten thou- 
sand words,” or “Eighty per cent of what we learn comes 
through the eye.” Even among leaders in the field, those 
who are actively engaged in the production and projection 
of motion pictures for churches, a clear conception of why 
motion pictures have a value in church use is wanting, 
especially when a demand is made for proof. 

Where shall one go for reasons and proof? Few results of 
scientifically controlled experiments in the religious motion 
picture field are at hand, mainly because experimental ma- 
terials and experimenters are lacking. However, the 


abundant results of carefully performed experiments in the _ 


general educational field usually apply to religion. It is self- 
evident, for instance, that if it be established that motion 
pictures can help in the teaching and learning of secular 
history, the same must be true for religious history. 
Without citing the numerous experimental results proving 
the general value of motion pictures in secular education, 
reference will be made to several definite phases of mental 
activity which have been observed under the influence of 
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is a moot question for religious 
educators. Herbert Blumer in 
1933, after exhaustive research, found that motion pic- 
tures (theatrical) determine patterns of behavior, stim- 
ulate conduct, lend content for a vigorous life of imagina- 
tion, and form ideas of reality. An experiment by Thurston- 
Peterson disclosed motion pictures to be powerful in in- 
fluencing attitudes, two or more pictures cumulative in 
effect, and changes in attitudes very definitely lasting. J. J. 
Weber considers the influence of the motion picture relent- 
lessly certain either for beneficial growth in character or its 
deterioration. Why does a motion picture influence char- 
acter? The answer seems to be in its ability to present 
vividly real life situations. Since teaching through life sit- 
uations is the trend in religious education today, not to 
mention the method used by the Bible writers, the motion 
picture has an assured place here. Even the abstract doc- 
trines of theology can best be presented through living ex- 
amples; hence through drama and the motion picture. 

It is established that the retarded child profits more from 
the motion picture than the normal or super-normal child. 
Retardation—in religious circles, lack of background—is 
caused by deficiency in previous training, difficulty in read- 
ing, or decrease in interest. Motion pictures can supply 
vicarious religious experiences to make up for the first, 
overcome the handicap of poor reading ability, and intensify 
interest, thus serving to “level out” the extremely wide 
variations among church adherents. Is it too strong to say 
that the motion picture may help the inactive member even 
more than the active? Not in view of the experimental 
results. 


A Propeller for Ideas 


Ideas can be presented more quickly through motion pic- 
tures. They have been called the “seven league boots” of 
the classroom. With the little time available for the church 
to impart religious ideas, anything to speed up the learning 
process should be enthusiastically received. 

Since religion is a maze of relationships—man to God, 
faith to works, worship to service, Old Testament to New, 
ete.—particularly pertinent are the results of careful experi- 
ments showing facts and their inter-relationships much 
more quickly learned through the use of motion pictures 


(Continued on page 11) 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The “London Times” Has Been Informing (June 8) the 
English public about “The Negro in American Life.” It is 
always valuable to know how other nations are taught to 
look upon the various phases of our national order. The 
information is offered through an article by Dr. T. J. Jones, 
Educational Director of the Phelps Stokes Fund, which 
depicts “the advances in the various phases of the Negro’s 
life.” Dr. Jones calls particular attention to their educa- 
tional progress, which he considers “little less than mar- 
velous” by any measurement. Among the results cited are 
—155 Negroes elected to the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity, a 
crowning award for scholarship; 132 who had earned the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 1876 to 1936; 12 listed 
in “American Men of Science,” and 100 in “Who’s Who in 
America?”; outstanding contributions to the fine arts and 
music. In economic status, health, distribution in trades, 
political and legal rights attained, and in religious organiza- 
tion, the Negroes have made corresponding progress. One 
shadow rests on the picture, but for this they are not to be 
blamed. Various sections are responsible for the depressing 
fact that there are over 500,000 Negro children for whom 
the means of education have not been provided. 


The Shinto Faith Shines Now, for the satisfaction of our 
curiosity, in a sacred flame that flickers for all beholders in 
the Japanese Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair. 
Strangely enough a Canadian-born Christian Japanese girl 
was the one chosen by Japan to bear this gesture of good- 
will to our country. Miss Ahiko Tsukimoto, officially en- 
titled “Miss Japan,” ‘brought the flame 11,000 miles from 
Tokyo in a metal case, carefully constructed to protect the 
sacred fire from an unpropitious extinguishment. Before 
the flame was put into her care Shinto priests had lighted 
a cypress torch at the Grand Shrine of Izumo, where the 
original fire has been sacrificially burning over 1,500 years. 
They brought it to Tokyo, where the flame was transferred 
to a lantern containing a mixture of vegetable oil and cam- 
phor. Shinto is a religion of patriotism which expresses itself 
in the worship of the deified majesty of the Emperor, 
Hirohito. 


Bolivian Mine Owners Have Been Asked to swallow a 
recent decree by their new usurper-dictator, President Ger- 
man Busch; but they have gagged at the first taste. The 
government wants all that the traffic will bear for its own 
use, so the decree commanded that “all Bolivian mines must 
market their total output through the Central Bank, thus 
abolishing direct foreign sales.” This is another phase of 
what can be attempted under the plea of national “self- 
sufficiency,” but it amounts to virtual expropriation, through 
absolute control, of the property of Bolivia’s largest and 
most important group of capitalists. The mine owners, in 
protesting against this actual confiscation, urge that the 
action has already been “interpreted abroad as the first 
step toward Bolivian expropriation of the mining industry, 
in which British and American capital have large inter- 
ests,” and that it has also caused a 40 per cent decline in 
Bolivian mining bonds, and hampered the nation’s credit. 
Since the entire decision rests with President Busch, noth- 
ing will be done except to increase the pressure for abject 
submission to his will. Ruling individuals, with just every- 
thing in their own hands, are quite naturally that way. 


England Is Preparing to Enlist even her trees for the war 
she expects eventually. Her Forestry Coinmission has be- 
gun a national survey of every grove of five or more acres, 
to catalogue not only the number of trees but also the kind, 
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condition, age, and what steps may be taken to conserve 
the grove’s continued usefulness by discovering the best 
methods for the replacement of the timber used. England 
has the best of reasons for this step. Heretofore domestic 
timber has supplied only 5 per cent of the nation’s annual 
domestic needs. Last year (1938) England bought $350,000,000 
worth of cut timber in foreign markets. In the event of war 
this traffic would be seriously reduced, if not destroyed. 
Since war is a large and wasteful user—and destroyer—of 
timber, the purpose of this survey seems the part of wisdom 
and prudence. The trees are not being consulted in the 
matter. 


Dr. Robert E. Speer Recently Issued an appeal to Congress, 
signed by sixty-nine clergymen who represent many others, 
asking for an embargo on the sale of war supplies to Japan. 
This group carefully defines its purpose by saying: “We are 
not asking in this petition for a general boycott of trade 
with Japan. We do not desire to harm in any way the 
Japanese people who are controlled in their relation to | 
China by the domination of a military party.” This appeal 
is fortified independently by a letter from Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek to a Wellesley College classmate, in which the wife 
of China’s leader describes the recent bombing of Chung- 
king, and urges: “Do what you can to make your people 
realize that this death and havoc come to us with the help 
of American gasoline and oil, and materials for bombs. . . . 
Also it should be realized that isolationism is not going to 
keep the Americans from meeting a similar fate, in another 
generation perhaps.” 


If a Tombstone Can Be Said to cast a light upon its sur- 
roundings, then a modest stone in an obscure cemetery of 
the humble European town of Brno should be recognized as 
illuminating the kaleidoscopic present-day fortunes of na- 
tions. The stone bears the poignant obituary of the sta- 
tionary pilgrimage of one who shall be unnamed. Let him 
keep his name to himself, the only thing that remained 
intact for him. The inscription reads: “He was born in 
Austria. He lived in Czecho-Slovakia. He died in Germany. 
During his lifetime he never left Brno.” 


The Catholic “Society of St. Gregory in America” has just 
issued a blacklist of musical compositions that do not meet 
their strict liturgical standards. Many modern Masses, 
Vespers and Psalms, though composed by musicians of the 
highest rank, are to be found in the forbidden list. The fact 
that the veto is stamped upon the productions of Catholic 
masters of melody—Mozart, Haydn, Rossini, Von Weber, 
Cherubini, etc.—indicates that the judgment does not de- 
pend upon theological prejudices and animosities. Even 
standard Catholic Hymnals, like St. Basil’s, and Choir 
Manuals, like Giorza’s, fall under the displeasure of the So- 
ciety. Indeed, “all compositions by P. Giorza should be 
eliminated from the repertoire of Catholic choirs. The com- 
poser wrote any number of ‘ballets.’ He did not change 
his style one iota when he put sacred words to these utterly 
secular melodies.” There you have the uneasy memory of 
the critics; they could not sing the sacred songs without 
thinking of the ballets. The unfavorable verdict is not crit- 
ical of the musical excellence of these compositions, but is 
professedly based on “their purely liturgical unfitness ac- 
cording to the principles outlined in the Motu Proprio of 
Pius X and the Apostolic Constitution of Pius XI.” If this 
decision can be made universally effective, Catholic brides 
will have to do without the classic strains of Wagner and 
Mendelssohn on their wedding days. This prohibition would 
also include “O Promise Me” and “I Love You Truly.” 
Other favorites, like “Face to Face,” “Good Night, Sweet 
Jesus,” and “Beautiful Isle of Somewhere” are tabu. But 
then, even the Presbyterian sensibilities of Woodrow Wilson 
grew impatient over the inanities of the last named. 
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INTERESTING—We Believe 


The Editor “Clips” from Church Journals Received by THE LUTHERAN 


NEUTRALITY LEGISLATION 
Two WEEKLY papers published by Roman Catholic editors 


- come to the exchange desk of Tue LuTHERAN. One of them 


is pro-Jesuit, pro-hierarchy and anti-Protestant; its title is 
America. Its editorials are of unmistakable partisanship, 
not only in ecclesiastical but also in what we call political 
affairs. For example, in its issue of July 8 under the head- 
ing, “Comment,” it has (as it has had for two or three years) 
very emphatic ideas about American neutrality. This is 
definite now that the Franco party has become victorious 
in Spain, and nothing can be gained by changing the reg- 
ulations on munitions which were a handicap to the loyalists 
of that unhappy country. We quote part of one paragraph: 


“The position of this Review (America) can be stated simply. 
We hold that the only way to keep this country out of war, once 
hostilities have begun in Europe, is to keep our people from 
wanting to fight. The only way to keep our people from wanting 
to fight is to keep our ships from getting sunk and our seamen 


from getting killed. The only way to prevent the sinking of our 
ships and the loss of our seamen is by mandatory, one hundred — 


per cent carry legislation. By that we mean laws which forbid 
American vessels from transporting any and every kind of com- 
modity to the belligerents—with this prohibition operating auto- 
matically, not contingently upon anybody’s yes or no, Hence, we 
are opposed to the Bloom Bill in toto, and favor those proposals 
now before the Senate Committee which: 1. Make our recognition 
of the state of foreign war depend, not upon Presidential discre- 
tion, but upon the actual outbreak of hostilities; 2. Impose a 
come-and-get-it clause with complete coverage—a clause, that is, 
permitting only foreign-owned vessels to carry merchandise (any 
and every kind of merchandise, we repeat) to the warring 
nations.” 


THE PRICE OF SILVER 


But nearer home than Spain and Rome is our Southern 
neighbor, Mexico. That government’s policies relative to 
Catholicism under President Cardenas and his predecessor, 
Calles, have been poison to America. We doubt whether 
intervention by the Washington government, when Mexican 
churches were closed pending acceptance of the States’ 
proposals, would have seemed inconsistent to the editors. 
However the following speaks for itself. It is relative to the 
recent congressional action on the price and purchase of 
silver. It reads: 


“The Senate vote to discontinue purchases of foreign silver has 
called public attention to a classic blunder in the Administra- 
tion’s dealings with the Mexican Government. Through our 
purchases of Mexican silver at a figure far above the world price, 
we have indirectly subsidized the Cardenas regime and main- 
tained it in power. In return for this extraordinary largesse, the 
C4rdenas Government has expropriated millions of dollars worth 
of American oil properties and up to date has failed to pay a 
cent of restitution to the owners. Now the State Department is 
reported perturbed by the action of the Senate, fearing lest the 
Cardenas clique, in order to remain in power, may find it neces- 
sary to expropriate American mining interests to make good the 
loss of revenue from the sale of silver to the United States. It is 
even hinted that the action of the Senate may result in political 
disturbances below the Rio Grande.” 


FUTURE MORE PROMISING 


The American Lutheran, a monthly published in New 
York, whose editors are members of the Missouri Synod, 
has in its July number an appraisal of “the tragic twenties” 
which is striking yet not exaggerated. The last sentence in 
the portion we have quoted is (we believe) also correct but 
more optimistic, and that quality provides distinction for it. 


Most people are terribly discouraged about the future of the 
Church. We quote: 


“Tt requires no particular discernment to see that in the last 
two decades far-reaching changes have come over visible Chris- 
tendom. The church in the world of today presents a complex 
and contradictory picture. In general, it may be said that Chris- 
tendom is far more sober and watchful than it was two decades 
ago. Even now it is somewhat difficult to measure the full extent 
of the tragedy of the post-war years. Future historians will 
probably point to the twenties of the twentieth century as the 
lowest spot in church history since the days of Rationalism. A 
few nations grew fat and prosperous, while others faced the 
bitterness of starvation. In the ‘have’ countries men turned 
away from Christianity because they were too comfortable; in 
the ‘have not’ countries men left the faith of their fathers because 
they were in despair. It was a cheap and tawdry world. Traces 
of the decay of the church during that decade can still be found 
in the bingo-mad, card-playing, over-organized, athletically in- 
clined cultural groups whose only claim to the high name of a 
Christian congregation lay in the fact that they owned a building 
with a spire and an altar, The stage in the parish house was 
far more important than the chancel and the pulpit. Fortunately 
the church recovers more quickly from aberrations in life than 
from false doctrine. Church historians have pointed out that the 
recurring waves of worldliness in the church ebb and flow almost 
as regularly and as speedily as the generations of men. Unless 
all the usual signs fail, we are now on the verge of a period of 
recovery of our spiritual heritage, at least in life, if not in 
doctrine.” 


INDIFFERENT CITIZENS 


More politeness than honesty characterizes an editorial 
utterance in The Messenger of July 6, organ of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, Dr. Paul Leinbach editor-in- 
chief. The grant of legality to race track gambling in New 
Jersey which was made by a vote of the people at a special 
election on June 20 is appraised as a calamity by Dr. Lein- 
bach. It was the more indicative of the low state of civic 
morale in Mr. Hague’s commonwealth; in that less than 
one third of the electors went to the ballot box to record 
their convictions. We quote in part The Messenger’s com- 
ment: 


“So another election goes by default, because of the inexcus- 
able indifference of professing Christians. To be sure Mayor 
Hague, himself a Catholic, and thousands of other Catholics 
throughout the state openly favored the amendment, so that it 
was distinctly up to the Protestant people to save the state from 
this disgrace, and they have ignominiously failed to do so. 

“As significant as the vote itself is the comment made upon 
it by the victors. ‘It is evident from the results, says Mayor 
Hague, ‘that the people of the state want the church to remain 
out of politics. And Mr, Warren, counsel of the Horse Racing 
Amendment Association, adds that “this election conclusively 
demonstrates that the people of New Jersey disapprove of the 
un-American use of the pulpit for political purposes, their deter- 
mination to repudiate any effort of a minority to impose on the 
people a.blue-law straitjacket, and their willingness to aid the 
state and its citizens by the establishment of a great racing and 
breeding industry.’ 


“The specious plea that ministers of the Gospel who protest 
against iniquities are ‘putting the church into politics’ is one of 
the oldest on record, and that many people are still deceived by 
it is certainly not creditable to their intelligence. That such 
arguments should be seriously made in America is clear proof 
of our present peril, and there does not seem to be much that 
can be done about it, as long as the mass of professing Protestants 
is so morally obtuse as the majority in New Jersey seems to be.” 


We suggest the Philadelphia plan to New Jersey citizens, 
a League for Protestant Action. 


PREPARATION pre- 
cedes a blessing. This 
truth is inseparable in 
the history of man’s 
relationship with God. 
In the Word of God 
we read that there is 
no harvest until the 
ground is broken. 
There is no oil until 
the vessels are gath- 
ered. There is no 
healing until the leper 
dips seven times in 
the Jordan. There is 
no water for the army 
until ditches are dug. There is no Messiah until the way is 
prepared. In the New Testament we learn that there is no 
reconciliation without repentance. There is no vision with- 
out obedience. There is no resurrection until the stone is 
removed. With the same assurance we may say that there 
is no Pentecost for the “anniversary Christian.” 

Without proper preparation a congregation cannot expect 
providential blessings. Too many “anniversary Christians” 
on the congregational rolls prohibit the desired preparation. 
Another classification of members is that of many branches 
that “beareth no fruit.” These are the slothful and indif- 
ferent pastors and laymen who are “spiritually dead.” One 
could prick them with a pin and find no flinching. The in- 
different pastor is as much a rural church problem as the 
indifferent layman. A tree may tell the husbandman that 
as soon as he nourishes its roots it will bear fruit; but when 
members of a congregation tell a pastor that if he feeds and 
nourishes the soul of man he will bear fruit, that is worth 
serious consideration. 

Slothful and indifferent pastors and laymen in the rural 
church are not the primary problem. That we find a smaller 
number of workers in rural churches than in urban churches 
is true, however. Rural and urban congregations have the 
same classification of members and undeveloped talent, but 
inconvenience of access to the rural church plant reduces 
leadership. Therefore, the pastor is expected to attend all 
organizational meetings. Rural congregations have become 
highly organized. Brotherhoods, Aid Societies, Missionary 
Societies, Guilds, Teacher Training Courses and organized 
classes: all these demand as much and more time of a pastor 
than the urban church organizations. Many rural pastoral 
charges have two, three, four and five congregations in the 
circuit. With every additional congregation the pastor has 
another set of organizational meetings added to his list. 


The Mother Congregation 

of a charge receives the advantage of the pastor’s attention. 
He contributes more in time and service to the community 
and congregation in which the parsonage is located. The 
result is evident. A survey will show the advantages and 
disadvantages of a pastor living in the community with the 
congregation. It now becomes evident that many rural vine- 
yards are not nourished, with the result that the branches 
cannot bear fruit. The answer to this problem will be in- 
timated later. This problem carries in its train the reasons 
for indifference and low spiritual life in many rural con- 
gregations. This problem definitely indicates the answer 
to increasing our benevolence in the rural areas. 


Church Literature 


The charge has been made that our church literature is 
not considerate of the rural areas. That is not entirely true. 
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An interdenomina- 
tional publication 
stated sometime ago 
that “human nature is 
human nature, urban 
or rural.” The social 
life of the people has 
no glaring contrast. 
Christ enters the heart 
of man by the same 
door, whether rural or 
urban. The function 
of the Boards of our 


Church in America is 
the same in rural and 
urban centers with the necessary environmental adapta- 
tions. The problem of church literature is to educate rural 
people to use it to their advantage. 

A problem true to the city as well as to the country is 
that of indifferent and unchurched persons in a community. 
It would be interesting to make a survey of the country and 
determine accurately the percentage of unchurched people 
who are World War veterans or families of the same. In 
the city this may not present a problem with the enormous 
population; but in the rural areas we meet it face to face 
and have to deal with it daily. The great percentage of un- 
churched are men who have become hardened and disheart- 
ened overseas. These men exert paternal influence over their 
families. The result is evident. This is not a charge against 
the V. F. W., but is mentioned with sympathetic under- 
standing. They cannot convince themselves that there is a 
God of love and mercy. If they have any faith in a Supreme 
Being, they cannot reconcile man’s relationship with God 
in the light of their paradoxical experience. This problem 
has not sufficiently attracted the attention of the local church 
nor the church at large. In many cases it is the answer 
to lapsed memberhip, indifferent members, and unchurched 
people in the community. Dr. Charles St. John of the 
Bowery Mission, New York City, made this clear at a young 
people’s meeting several years ago by indirectly pointing 
out the type of man that migrates to the city and finally 
wanders into the Mission. 


Educational Problems 

In view of the general problems stated above, which are 
“man-sized” after we break them down into “sub-prob- 
lems,’ we find many educational problems. Theological 
seminaries and congregations would do well to place above 
the door the slogan, “Loafers not wanted.” In the ministry 
and lay leadership of our Church the first quality is spir- 
ituality, the second a willingness to work, the third scholar- 
ship. Brains without brawn is like a vacuum. It is the 
effort that one is willing to exert and the God-given instinct 
that determines the way the ship, the Church, shall go. It 
is the set of the sail and not the gale that determines the 
way we go. The intuition of man is his compass. There 
God is at work. The urban-born pastor may serve a rural 
parish more efficiently than many rural-born pastors. The 
opposite is also true. There are pastors as well as lay leaders 
who never “fit,” regardless of the position given them. 

The above process of elimination will do away with the 
“lag” that we have in the Christian.Church. A more active 
and efficient, fearless leadership is required. 

The problem of educating our people to contribute toward 
benevolences is a Scriptural teaching. There is no other 
way to overcome selfishness but to share with others. It is 
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_ true that rural people did not handle as much money weekly 


as those in the cities. Therefore they could not support the 
church financially to the extent of the urban people. Today 
this argument is outmoded. The horse and buggy day has 
passed for most rural people in all phases of life, except in 
contributions to the local congregation and to benevolent 
purposes. The “horse and buggy” dollar-a-year to the ex- 
penditures of the church has not increased to eight, twelve 
or fifteen dollars, as it should have. To meet this inadequate 
financial responsibility and privilege, the rural congregation 
has a blessed opportunity. The adoption of “God’s Acre Plan” 
was introduced by the Laymen’s Movement several years 
ago. This plan requires a preparation in the spring so that 
there may be a blessing in the fall. The Laymen’s Move- 
ment, Chandler Building, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., or the writer will be glad to explain this easy way of 
meeting the apportionment in full. Congregations are ready 
to respond to this method of support. Loyalty of rural peo- 
ple is unsurpassed in congregations of our Church, there- 
fore we have untold opportunity to cultivate the benevolent 
program of our people. But it requires a fearless pastor. © 
At the Baltimore Convention of the U. L. C. A., the Lay- 
men’s Movement recorded their determination to raise the 
apportioned benevolence during the next biennium. THE 
LutHeran of November 2, 1938, published a series of resolu- 
tions to that effect. Will this result only in another series 
of resolutions? The rural churches, have a large part in 
bringing this noble determination to pass. To meet our 
rural apportionment requires educating and spring planting. 


A Rural Church Department 

May we be so bold as to suggest rural problems and 
methods to overcome them? We find that the younger 
churches of the East have the above-mentioned problems 
and others which we are about to mention. However, the 
younger churches are taking steps to meet the problems. 
In Nanking, China, the Nanking Theological Seminary has 
a Department of the Rural Church. We are aware of the 
great rural population in Oriental countries; but that does 
not lessen the fact that we have failed to meet our rural 
problems through a department in our theological sem- 
inaries. We have ten seminaries in the U. L. C. A., but no 
part-time or full-time professorship dealing with rural 
churches. Some of the seminaries have courses on rural 
sociology. This rural arm of the church has been neglected 
educationally. Pastors use the trial and error method. There 
is no logical reason why we should fail to cultivate and 
nourish the source of the streams of population that feed 
the urban and rural churches. Another source of considera- 
tion of the rural church might come under the Parish and 
Church School Board. This has been the only source of 
indefinite consideration. The field is too large for the set- 


- up of this Board. The united effort of the Parish and Church 


School Board, the Board of Social Missions and the Board 
of American Missions could dovetail the work more ef- 
fectively. A full-time field secretary would be required in 
this case. Our plea is for a definite consideration of a 
neglected phase and area in the Christian Church. Other 
denominations, not all, have Rural Church Departments and 
Boards. We have vast resources in rural areas not realized. 
A forward-going branch of the Kingdom of God should look 
toward this field of endeavor. 


Communal Problems 


Statistics of the last United States Census show that in 
Pennsylvania the population is 9,631,350 for the year ending 
1930. The total Sunday school enrollment for the state 
1937-38 is 22 per cent of the population, or 2,161,317. We 
use the State of Pennsylvania since we have the figures 
before us. We could also give the figures for counties and 
townships, cities, villages and hamlets. The figures for Sun- 
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day school enrollment indicate the trend in church ‘mem- 
bership which will not exceed 22 per cent of the population. 
The figures are not available to our knowledge. 

These figures do not present a true picture of the Chris- 
tian Church. All denominations and branches of the Chris- 
tian faith are not reported. Nevertheless the figures show 
that there are many souls for the Kingdom and everyone 
a potential member of the Lutheran Church. The un- 
churched in the rural areas are more easily won for Christ, 
if the effort is put forth, than in the cities. This is no re- 
flection on urban population. But in the cities there is a 
migratory population. 

In the above paragraphs we spoke about the rural prob- 
lem of many congregations in a pastoral charge. The result 
of this problem is the unchurched in rural areas. In com- 
munities where a parsonage is not located, the pastoral work 
is neglected. Several denominations may have an edifice 
and small congregation located in a village while the pas- 
tors live in another village or town. The result is no in- 
timate relationship between pastor and people in that com- 
munity. Other communal problems are those of schools 
and social activities. The pastors may have two, five or ten 
schools to visit in a pastoral charge. Many of these are 
neglected. Pastors are absent from social engagements and 
finally neglect all the communities except the one in which 
they live to the detriment of the people and the Church. 


Con-Federal Problems 

As early as 1839 Dr. S. S. Schmucker proposed a “Plan of 
Union” to the American churches. This was born out of 
season, but embodies soundness of judgment. The time for 
a similar proposal is here, and ultimately will be forced 
upon denominations from without. The idea of Confederated 
Churches in America is splendid. More to be desired among 
the rural pastors is the Federated Churches in rural com- 
munities. Some will not admit of over-churched com- 
munities, but that reaction savors of another reason. Even 
the ass on which Balaam rode to Moab. saw a “sign” or 
form ahead that Balaam could not see for a while. 

It is desirable that small communities establish one con- 
gregation and receive the full-time attention of a local pas- 
tor. Denominations should come to some agreement on this 
important phase of the Christian Church. The automobile 
has made possible the federation of congregations of other 
communions. A federation of churches is the next best; 
the solvency of congregations into one denomination in a 
community is more desirable. The community in which a 
certain denomination is dominant should be given over to 
that communion, and thus throughout the country until all 
denominations will hold the approximate membership but 
in a more substantial form. All this for its spiritual welfare. 

In prophecy we read that old men dream dreams and 
that young men have visions. Now Jacob had a dream, and 
when he awoke he found no one present and yet he was in 
a struggle all night. A troubled conscience brought him 
nearer to God. Whereas Paul had a vision. He saw the 
Christ. He saw reality and it transformed his life. A dream 
is powerless; a vision has transforming power. May the 
dreamers continue to dream about these problems, but give 
us more vision, resulting, as in Paul, in action. 


For distribution among Jewish people there is in prepa- 
ration a special edition of the New Testament, in which the 
passages that signify the fulfilment of the Old Testament 
prophecies appear in bold-face type to emphasize the fact 
that the New Testament is the completion and fulfilment 
of the Old. 

Tuere are no less than 55,000 baptized members of the 


Lutheran Church in the Mandated Territory of New Guinea. 
—Australia Lutheran. 
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OUR GREATEST NEED 


Dr. A. R. Wentz, Participant in the 1939 Foreign 
Missions Council, Names Four Primary Items 


Ir ouR missionary work in foreign lands is to produce self- 
governing sister churches there, the greatest single need at 
this stage of our work is to develop native pastors and 
leaders. 

Support for Native Pastors 

Our present arrangements for the training and support 
of the native pastors and catechists need to be taken under 
thorough review. In the actual work of building an in- 
digenous or native church, these are the men who do the 
largest part. The quality of the church depends in large 
measure upon their quality. If our congregations are ever 
to be brought to self-support it will be done most readily 
by improving the quality and strengthening the hands of 
the pastors and catechists. 

Our churches in the mission fields need more pastors and 
the pastors need better support, even if it should be neces- 
sary to reduce the number of missionaries from America. 
One long step in the direction of self-support and autonomy 
will be taken when we strengthen the quality and enlarge 
the number of native pastors. 


Native Teachers for Schools 

The government is beginning to take over the schools, and 
it will become necessary for the church to supply the sup- 
port for the catechists. The bishop of Dornakal, that native 
missionary statesman, has already begun to do this in his 
diocese. In addition to that, the new situation which takes 
the elementary schools out of Christian hands or at least 
takes Christianity out of the schools, suggests that the church 
should now train Christian laymen so thoroughly that they 
will be preferred by the government as teachers and so by 
their Christian personalities will plead the case for Chris- 
tianity. Now is the time to lay more emphasis on the educa- 
tion of Christian laymen. It is a necessary step in the prepa- 
ration for autonomy. Moreover, it has been observed that 
the congregations that are already self-supporting are all 
in the vicinity of educational institutions. It is clear that 
there is a relation between self-support and an educated 
laity. 

A Theological Seminary 

As to the education of the native pastors, it is imperative 
that measures be taken at once to begin the training of 
another theological class in India. And provision should be 
made to continue this process without interruption. To that 
end there should be a theological seminary in India, as there 
is in Japan and China. There are difficulties in the way of 
a Joint Lutheran Theological Seminary for all India. If it 
is achieved it will be because one or two of the Lutheran 
Missions there proceed to develop an institution that would 
commend itself to the co-operation of the other missions. 

I visited the Gurukul in Madras and conferred repeatedly 
with the members of its staff. I have pondered the argu- 
ments for this and other places, such as Guntur, as the site 
for such a Theological Seminary. I am convinced that the 
best place is Rajahmundry. The good work which the 
Luthergiri is doing should not be discontinued. And co- 
operation with the American Lutheran Church there should 
be continued. But this school is not in itself adequate. It 
should be supplemented. Alongside of it, or on top of it, 
there should be built an institution of such grade that it 
could secure affiliation with some accredited seminary in 
America and train some of its students for the degree of 
B.D. (Bachelor of Divinity). 


A New Objective for Evangelism 


The mass movements on our field, especially in the Renti- 
chintala section, have attracted much attention from non- 
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Lutheran observers. They seem to me to point the way to 
one line of future development in all our work. It is a 
promising aspect of the work. I refer to the fact that the 
Sudras are beginning to come to Christ in considerable num- 
bers. It seems to indicate that in the Guntur section at least 
we have passed the crest of ingathering from the depressed 
classes. On that part of our field our present task is to 
consolidate and cultivate those who profess Christ and en- 
rich their spiritual lives while pressing our evangelistic work 
particularly among the caste people. This policy would also 
be a decided step in the direction of ultimate self-support 
and autonomy. 

It must be noted also that our people, especially in Japan 
and China, are beginning to be mobile. They move from 
country to city and from one land to another. For example, 
our Christians in Japan are scattering to Manchukuo and 
Korea. Our Lutheran Church in Japan feels that it should 
be enabled to follow its people in the diaspora. Many of our 
missionaries feel that we should make some genuine effort 
to Christianize the stream of population at its source in 
rural districts. Native pastors there feel that we should 
have Lutheran centers in every considerable city in Japan, 
so that our Lutheran people as they move about would not 
be lost. 

Three things, then, I should emphasize as a result of such 
observations as I made on our mission fields in Japan, China, 
and India: (1) in organization and outlook, both at home 
and abroad, prepare for autonomy in the younger churches; 
(2) develop native pastors and teachers, as the most impor- 
tant element in the strategy demanded in this day; (3) insist 
upon the definite Christian witness of all our missionaries 
and all our institutions. 


GERMAN INTERESTS 


U. L. C. A. Committee Considers Responsibilities 
to the Church 


By the Rey. Wilfried Tappert 


Tue Committee on German Interests of the United Lu- 
theran Church met in regular session June 13 as guest of 
Zion Church, Philadelphia, Pa, the Rev. Kurt Molzahn 
pastor. In the absence of the chairman, Dr. E. C. J. Kraeling, 
Dr. C. R. Tappert conducted the meeting. 

The various sub-committees reported. For the Literature 
Committee, Dr. Tappert exhibited various publications in 
German suitable for instruction in church schools. It was 
decided to prepare an exhibit at the General German Con- 
ference in the fall of all such suitable and available material 
from here and from abroad. Attention was called to the 
recent publications of Dr. J. L. Neve: “Churches and Sects” 
and “History of Christian Doctrine.” They were recom- 
mended as filling a long-felt need in these departments. 

For the Committee on the Education of Ministers for 
Bilingual Congregations, report was made by Dr. F. O. 
Evers of Baltimore. The necessity of special preparation on 
the part of refugee students for the ministry to enable them 
to serve acceptably in this country was pointed out, and the 
work being done by the Board of American Missions with 
evident success in this respect was commended. The same 
Board also received approval for its arrangement of one 
year’s resident work in Germany for American students pre- 
paring to serve in the bilingual field. Upon recommenda- 


tion of the committee, it was decided to make a survey of | 


the churches in the United Lutheran Church to determine 
how many use German in services, Sunday and weekday 
schools, and to what extent. 

Report for the Subcommittee on Missions was made by 
the Rev. Robert H. Ischinger of Reading, Pa. The commit- 
tee recognized the willing co-operation of. the Board of 
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American Missions in making a survey of any likely field 
for bilingual work, and in supporting such work to the 


\ fullest extent where a survey revealed possibilities. The 


committee was instructed to call the attention of the Mis- 
sion Board to some promising fields in Greater New York. 
Preparations were made for the General German Confer- 
ence, authorized by the United Lutheran Church to be held 
this year. The invitation of the chairman of the committee, 
Dr. Kraeling, to hold the sessions of the conference in Zion 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., October 3 to 5, was heartily ac- 
cepted. The following program was arranged for this con- 
vention: 
Local committee: Drs. Kraeling, Herrmann, Tappert; 
Pastors Kropp and Ischinger. 
Monpay, OcToBER 2 
8.00 P. M.—Meeting of the Committee on German Interests 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 3 
10.00 A.M.—Communion Service with sermon by Dr. 
Kraeling, with Dr. H. Offerman serving as 
alternate by special request 
11.30 A. M.—Opening of the Convention 
Report of the Committee on German Interests 
Election of Officers 
2.00 P. M.—Official visit and address of Dr. F. H. Knubel, 
President of the United Lutheran Church 
Report of the Committee on Literature 
Thesis: “The Church on the Radio in German” 
Adoption of the Roll 
6.00 P. M—Social Hour. Guest speaker, Dr. Borchert, 
General Consul of Germany to the U. S. A. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4 
9.30 A. M—Devotions—Dr. Reble, president of the Canada 
Synod 
Thesis: “Mission Work in German”—Dr. Mar- 
tin Schroeder of Lincoln, Nebr. 
Thesis: “The Cultural Influence of German 
Lutherans in American Life’—Dr. Ludwig 
Fritsch of Youngstown, Ohio é 
2.00 P. M.—Report of the Committee on Ministerial 
Education 
Guest of honor: Dr. Bodo Heyne of Bremen 
Committee on Resolutions 
Closing of the Conference 
The Committee on German Interests sent greetings to the 
German pastors connected with the mission of our church 
in the Argentine, and to Pastor George von Bosse, who is 
journeying overseas. Dr. C. R. Tappert was appointed cor- 
respondent for the Lutherischer Herold, the Rev. Wilfried 
Tappert for THe LUTHERAN. 


OF VALUE TO CHURCHES 
(Continued from page 5) 


than through oral presentation. It has also been shown that 
motion pictures directly aid in the teaching of historical 
personages and historical geography. To substitute “Bible” 
for “historical” is obviously quite permissible. 

Important contributions of experimentation define the 
limits of motion picture value. These limits, merely stated 
here, are each based upon detailed investigation by many 
researchers. Films are most valuable when combined with 
other teaching instruments, such as the teacher and the 
text. No pastor need fear motion pictures taking his place 
in the pulpit. They will not supplant the Bible! No sub- 
stitute for other methods, they simply lend aid in the way 
of illustrative material. Demonstration and actual experi- 
ence are far better than the film as teaching devices. Pupils 
forget more when taught by motion pictures, but since they 
learn much more the net gain is greater. In a history ex- 
periment students did not learn dates as well with the films 
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as without. Finally, no learning process is complete until 
thinking and doing play their part. Discussion, independent 
reading, problem and project work are as necessary to the 
film lesson as to any other type of instruction. Applied to 
religious uses, a film becomes valuable when, after arousing 
interest and imparting information, opportunities are given 
for expression in Christian activity. To illustrate: a film 
appealing for funds for a cause may be shown, but if no 
opportunity is presented for an offering the film’s value is 
nil. There is no value in motion pictures that transcends 
the laws of learning. 

Further study will determine the extent of values and 
limitations of the motion picture in churches. The relative 
value of different types of motion pictures, the relative value 
for each department of the church’s work, and practical 
problems of production and use are fields for extensive 
inquiry. 

This much is evident: the motion picture can be used to 
advantage in religion; and the church dare not neglect 
this opportunity to increase its effectiveness. The motion 
picture has been converted and is attending church. Let’s 
put the new member to work! 


WORTH READING 


Pastors and church leaders who desire timely and trust- 
worthy reading in the midst of their summer activities will 
find the July issue of The Lutheran Church Quarterly dis- 
tinguished by the group of articles that make up its contents. 
For timeliness, variety and authority this number sets a 
very high mark. Its contents are as follows: 


Articles 


“Society, the State, and the Church,” by F. H. Knubel, 
New York. 

“Madras and Lutherans,” by Abdel Ross Wentz, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

“The True Unity of the Church,” by Conrad Bergendoff, 
Rock Island, Ill. 

“A Symposium on the Baltimore Declaration”: 

1. “An Interpretation,” by H. Offermann, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

2, “Implications for Dogmatics,” by Emil E. Fischer, 
Philzdelphia, Pa. 

3. “Implications for Christian Education,” by O. Fred 
Nolde, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Notes and Studies 


“Sor 2 Adverse Effects of European State-Church Back- 
grounds on Lutherans in America,” by William M. Horn, 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

“The Pastor’s Co-operation with the Local Welfare So- 
ciety,” by Evelyn Hovdesven, Milwaukee, Wis. 

“On Vestments for the Clergy,” by Paul Zeller Strodach, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Among the New Books 


Subscription, $2.50 a year; 75 cents a single copy; address Prof. H. D. 
Hoover. Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 


A new version of the Bible is to appear, emphasizing the 
social passages. It is the work of Dr. William L. Bailey, pro- 
fessor of sociology at Northwestern University. He has been 
working upon it for thirty years. It will shortly be pub- 
lished. Dr. Bailey says, “I was astonished when I began my 
sociological study to find how much of the realistic detail 
of the gospels had been omitted by translating theologians. 
Whole books are devoted to social subjects.” 

—United Presbyterian. 
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CURRENT ISSUES HANDLED 


Augustana Synod’s Recent Convention Outstanding in 
Its Frank Facing of Church Problems 


Many oF the significant problems in the social and spir- 
itual life of the Christian as well as the problems of church 
polity, worship, and finance were squarely faced during the 
recent eightieth annual convention of the Augustana Synod 
at Lindsborg, Kansas. 

In the opinion of many of the delegates the convention 
was notable for its progressive achievements. Despite the 
fact that all realized that the church is facing stern oppo- 
sition from growing antagonistic forces it was evident that 
the temper of the convention was courageously hopeful. 

A strong stand was taken on the question of the absolute 
separation of the church and state. By unanimous vote the 
synod protested the gesture of President Roosevelt in send- 
ing a personal representative to the coronation of Pope 
Pius XII. Expression was given to strong opposition to any 
move on the part of the government that might result in 
the establishment of diplomatic relations between the United 
States and the Vatican in violation of the principles of re- 
ligious freedom and religious equality. 


Labor and Capital 


For the first time in its history the synod made a compre- 
hensive statement regarding its attitude toward the problem 
of capital and labor. Strong resolutions on the subject of 
marriage and divorce and on the subject of war were also 
adopted. 

The statement concerning labor is the same as the one 
adopted last year by the American Lutheran Conference. 
It begins with a detailed outline of principles in which em- 
phasis is given to the conviction that “any adequate answer 
to the question of right relations between employer and 
employee must recognize the fundamental necessity of 
changing self-centered and self-seeking individuals into 
men and women who love God, and who love their fellow- 
men as objects with themselves of God’s redemptive love in 
Christ Jesus.” The Declaration of Attitude follows: 


1. That we endorse the stand taken by the Oxford Con- 
ference on Life and Work, that, “Labor has intrinsic worth 
and dignity, since it is designed by God for man’s welfare. 
The duty and right of men to work should therefore alike be 
emphasized. In the industrial process, labor should never 
be considered a mere commodity. In their daily work men 
should be able to recognize and fulfill a Christian vocation. 
The working man ... is entitled to a living wage, wholesome 
surroundings and a recognized voice in the decisions which 
affect his welfare as a worker.” (The Church and the 
Economic Order.) 


2. That the Conference stands for the right of employe 
and employer to organize for collective bargaining; the safe- 
guarding of all workers against harmful conditions of labor 
and occupational injury and disease; insurance (without 
diminishing personal responsibility) against sickness, ac- 
cident, want in old-age and unemployment; and the abolition 
of child labor, by which we understand the work of children 
under conditions that interfere with their physical develop- 
ment, education, opportunities for recreation, and spiritual 
growth. 


3. That we stand for release from work at least one day 
in seven and a reasonable work week commensurate with 
the productivity of industry and the physical and spiritual 
well-being of the laborer, to the end that labor may increas- 
ingly share in the cultural, educational, wholesome recrea- 
tional and religious opportunities available. Conditions of 
work for women should be regulated so as to safeguard 
their personal welfare and that of the family and the com- 
munity of which they are a part. 
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4, That we also emphasize that it is the responsibility 
of the worker and the employer to work for the public good 


and not to abuse their power by trespassing upon the legit-. 


imate rights of others. If they are to achieve permanent 
blessings, both laborer and employer must build upon a 
spiritual rather than a materialistic basis, and to this end 
both stand in need of the continued ministration of the 
Church. 


Basic Social Covenant 
Concerning marriage and divorce it was resolved that: 


“1. Recognizing the home as a basic institution for the 
welfare of human society, the synod urges its pastors and 
educators to carry on an educational program with respect 
to the marriage relationship and its significance. We request 
that the Board of Christian Education and Literature sup- 
ply suitable material for this purpose, setting forth the causes 
of divorce; the peril of hasty marriages; the conditions in 
the structure of society which make for the instability of 
the home; the deceitfulness of relying upon mere physical 
attraction as a bond of union for husband and wife; the 
obligations of this sacred bond; the significance of high 
moral ideals, right spiritual attitudes and mutual confes- 
sional loyalties for the highest type of family life; the 
propriety and desirability of seeking the blessing of the 
church for the marriage ceremony and of making the mar- 
riage ceremony a dignified, solemn and Christian rite. 


“2. Marriage is a holy estate instituted by God Himself 
and a covenant which cannot be set aside by men at will. 
According to the will of God and the ideal for marriage set 
forth by Jesus, marriage is a union for life. The synod de- 
plores the alarming divorce rate and condemns divorce as 
a violation of the Christian ideal. Whenever divorce occurs 
it is due to sin. We urge our members to seek the counsel 
and mediation of their pastors before resorting to divorce 
to the end that every possible influence may be exerted to 
prevent marriage from becoming a failure. When, because 
of the hardness of men’s hearts, divorce has taken place, 
it is the duty of the church to exercise its disciplinary 
powers according to the congregational constitution, in the 
interest of the temporal and spiritual welfare of the in- 
dividuals concerned. 


“3. The synod forbids its pastors to officiate at the mar- 
riage of persons who do not accept, or do not have the sin- 
cere purpose to abide by, the Christian ideal of marriage. 


“A We favor the enactment of uniform marriage and 
divorce laws for the nation, requiring among other matters, 
a medical certificate for marriage and providing for a period 
of at least five days between the application for a license 
and marriage.” 

Wars Unrighteous 

The Augustana Synod agreed with the declaration of the 
Oxford Conference that: 

“Wars, the occasions of war, and all situations which con- 
ceal the fact of conflict under the guise of outward peace, 
are marks of a world to which the church is charged to 
proclaim the Gospel of redemption. War involves com- 
pulsory enmity, diabolical outrage against human person- 
ality, and wanton distortion of the truth. War is a particular 
demonstration of the power of sin in this world; and a 
defiance of the righteousness of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. No justification of war must be 
allowed to conceal or minimize this fact.” 

It was resolved therefore: 


“1. That the synod opposes the sale of all munitions, 
materials and implements of war to all aggressor nations, 
engaged in declared or undeclared war. 


“9 That we instruct the president of the synod to inform 
the President and Congress of the United States of the posi- 
tion of the synod. 


<_< err 


———— 


\ 
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“3. That we further instruct the members of our synod to 
use all possible means to acquaint their senators and rep- 
resentatives in Congress concerning our position.” 


A new constitution for congregations of the synod was 
also adopted. This new document is regarded as more 
democratic than the constitution now in effect. The powers 
of the local congregation are increased, particularly in its 
relationship to the pastor, for it not only acknowledges the 
right of a congregation to call a minister, but also provides 
machinery whereby a call may be terminated if the best 
interests of the congregation are thereby served. 

The new constitution also specifically grants the pastor the 
right to petition the proper authorities to secure another 
call for him whenever he believes a change is desirable. 

The synod passed a resolution that future conventions be 
held biennially instead of annually. The question will come 
up for final disposition next year, when a two thirds ma- 
jority will be required if the change is to be made. 

Dr. P. O. Bersell of Minneapolis, Minn., was unanimously 
re-elected without opposition to a four-year term as pres- 
ident of the synod. Other officers re-elected were Dr. C. A. 
Lund, Escanaba, Mich., vice-president; Dr. N. J. W. Nelson, 
Balaton, Minn., secretary; K. T. Anderson, Rock Island, IIl., 
treasurer; and Dr. V. I. Vestling, Marinette, Wis., statistician. 


LORD, SHOW US THE FATHER 
“THE GREAT SUPPER.” LUKE 14: 16-24 
By the Rey. Frederick Smith, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Events in the lives of others seem so simple, so wise or 
so foolish as we contemplate those events in calm and 
leisurely fashion—after they have happened. But have you 
ever noticed the multiplicity of events we can muster as 
alibis, setting them forth as having interfered with our full 
conception or understanding before we spoke or acted? 

So it is with today’s study. How many times has it been 
pointed out that the man who had bought the ground was 
going to have it for a long time, and he could see it later? 
But has it ever occurred to you that this may have been 
one of those very fortunate investments which comes but 
once in a lifetime, and it may have come up very suddenly 
with a “deal now or never” ultimatum? Under the emo- 
tional strain of such a deal one would unquestionably class 
it as one of the greatest events of his life, and consequently 
relate all other events to the consummation and comple- 
tion, which would include inspection. 

This one man would not think of his host’s dinner party 
in terms of his being only one of many who would decline. 
He prayed to be excused. In social events of our own lives 
have any of us been so fortunate as never to have been 
placed in the position of canceling an engagement? 

What goes for this man might also stand for the others; 
the entire situation is merely a creation to lead us to the 
great truth, and the greater appreciation of “Our Father.” 

They had been bidden. They knew in advance. Then 
when the time came, the servant came to call, that none 
might miss the feast which had been prepared. 

It is so easy to read on, to find traces of anger in the 
manner in which the servants are sent forth to gather 
guests from the highways and hedges. It is even a real 
temptation to associate the final statement with the old 
hell-fire and damnation type of teaching in which the wrath 
of God might be held up as a warning to all to fear God and 
flee His wrath. 

But somehow I keep coming back to those unfortunate 
three for my picture of “Our Father.” One friend suggested 
that it reveals God in the fullness of His hospitality; but 
we must reject that. For if we are given the power to become 
the sons of God, and with Jesus Christ joint heirs of the 
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kingdom of heaven, then why think about hospitality in a 
home which you have rightfully inherited, and in which, 
by result of this heritage, you actually belong? 

Through it all, though, there runs something which makes 
God mean so much more to me; makes me more willing to 
trust Him and to depend upon Him. ‘It is the sincerity shown 
both in the preparation of the dinner and in sending the 
servant to summon the guests. 

Surely He must desire my presence, for the whole of the 
Scripture might be summed up in the words of Jesus, 
“Come unto Me,” while the next great event of prophecies 
still to be fulfilled is when He comes for me! 

Yes, One so sincere as to pay all the costs, even by the 
death of His Son: One so sincere as to send His Son even 
the second time, that I might be sure to come: certainly I 
can feel no hesitancy in saying to Him—‘“Our Father.” 


ANXIOUS TO COME 


European Lutheran Leaders See in Philadelphia World Convention 
Opportunity to Study American Church Organization 


Durinc the recently reported interview with President 
Dr. Knubel, we inquired what attitude was found among the 
Lutheran Church leaders in Germany with reference to the 
fourth Lutheran World Convention. This, it will be recalled, 
will take place in Philadelphia, Pa., in the latter part of May 
and the first week in June next year, “Are the churchmen 
in Europe looking forward to a visit to their brethren in 
America?” we asked. 

The reply we received was in the affirmative and it had 
this interesting phase. Dr. Knubel said, “American Lu- 
theranism has at this time a very pertinent distinction from 
that which is found in Europe. Here a friendly relationship 
of the citizen to his church and to his state has been de- 
veloped by which the believer in Christ can give to each 
full support without the least question of loyalty to either. 
The management that arises from property, education, and 
assignments, so far as churches and pastors are concerned, 
is handled exclusively by ecclesiastical organizations. 
European leaders are anxious to see for themselves what a 
church looks like which cannot be harassed by problems of 
the state. The members of the committee from America were 
assured that the location of the fourth convention in Amer- 
ica is approved by the churches in Europe and that their 
representatives look forward with eagerness to participation 
in the discussions, and more eagerly to the direct personal 
contacts which the convention will afford them.” 


SILENT THINGS 


By Gertrude Shisler Dupper, Canton, Ohio 


ALL LOVELY things, and great, come quietly. 
Forgiveness, love, soul-cleansing tears that start. 
Eternal-springing hope, faith, charity— 

The birth of meekness and humility 

Within a heart. 


The dawn wind, sunrise, sunset, afterglow, 
Bright swinging stars, the crystal falling dew, 
The ever-lifting grass, white swirling snow, 
The mighty swelling tide—its ebb and flow; 
These, silent, too. 


But none in deep, still beauty can compare 

With that cool welling spring within. A fount 
Which is His power, His voice. And sometimes there 
Within its silver spray, a vision rare 

Is ours to count. 
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A QUAKER’S PLEA AGAINST WAR 


As many of our readers will no doubt expect from the 
title of this editorial we refer to an address made Wednes- 
day evening, July 5, by ex-President Herbert Hoover. He 
was introduced to his radio audience as an American who 
had seen all the harrowing phases of the World War while 
it was in progress, and all of the suffering and deprivations 
that followed the peace treaty of Versailles. It was also 
stated that as an appointee of President Woodrow Wilson, 
he demanded and was given the legal authority to conserve 
foods and supplies in the United States in order that no 
lack should be felt by the American armies in France and 
their allies. In short, Mr. Hoover can qualify as an “expert 
observer” from all phases of a great military conflict except 
such as are incident to engagement in battle. 

Mr. Hoover stated that he had accepted the invitation to 
speak over the radio in order to tell his fellow countrymen: 
“Do not permit America to become involved in a war other 
than a defensive one which is fought on American soil.” 
He dealt with what we thought comprised every side of a 
resort to arms. In not one single respect, except national 
defense under attack, did he admit that international con- 
flicts yield true glory, lasting progress and congenial inter- 
national relations. 

We deemed his speech convincing. It contained some 
criticisms of President Roosevelt and recent legislation by 
the Congress, but in the main he succeeded in stripping 
martial endeavors of either justification or compensation. 
Except for self-defense he was as positively opposed to war 
as Abraham Lincoln was to slavery. 


Religion’s Motivation 

So far as religion is concerned, Mr. Hoover is a Quaker. 
While President he identified himself with the Friends’ 
Meeting in Washington and was, according to our recollec- 
tions, a regular attendant. It is our opinion that his con- 
victions were consistent with the tenets proclaimed in Eng- 
land by George Fox and brought to America by William 
Penn. In short, he could be classed on grounds of con- 
science as a pacifist, or at least an anti-militarist. His ad- 
ministration had distinction because it was unfriendly to 
the employment of the army and navy to favor American 
enterprises which were located in Central, Southern and 
Caribbean America. It was Mr. Hoover who withdrew the 
marines from Haiti about 1931, although the agreement made 
in 1916 permitted partial occupation until 1936. We saw 
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something of what American assistance given to the Haitians 
accomplished for them, having enjoyed contacts in 1929 
with President Bournot, American High Commissioner Gen- 
eral Russel and the heads of the departments of Hygiene, 
Agriculture, Education and Finance of the Haitian govern- 
ment. It was our conclusion that no finer illustration of 
altruism can be found in international relationships than 
was exhibited in Haiti between 1916 and Mr. Hoover’s recall 
of every department except that of finance. He acted to 
satisfy those who interpreted our policies since the Spanish- 
American War as imperialism, but had he been less of a 
Quaker, he might have permitted the treaty with the “Black 
Republic” to run the full measure of twenty years. Any 
period less than that jeopardized the permanence of the 
American government’s “big brother” relationships, which 
were not imperialistic nor capitalistic. 


Religion in the White House 

Mr. Hoover responded while in the White House to the 
training he had received as a boy in Iowa when he “attended 
Friends’ Meeting.” The “pacifism” exhibited by him was no 
more potent, we believe, than were the church principles 
other Americans have made evident while in the White 
House. The Father of our Country was something of an 
aristocrat: he could trace some of his convictions to his 
membership in the Anglican Church up to and partly in- 
cluding the Revolution. When Anglicanism was adapted to 
our government and titled Protestant Episcopal, he went 
along as an active layman. Thomas Jefferson, while not 
the atheist he is sometimes charged with being, was frankly 
familiar with such “liberalism” as came with the French 
Revolution. John Adams was a Massachusetts Calvinist. 

Abraham Lincoln was a self-made Christian, so to speak. 
He never was baptized and there is no reliable proof that 
he at any time in his life publicly confessed his faith in 
Christ or his determination to express his faith in our Lord 
by Christian living. He was in fact the God-given exponent 
of moral and civic justice at a time when the influence of 
such a personality was most needed. 

Rutherford B. Hayes deserves the commendation given 
him by his fellow Methodists. James A. Garfield very 
obviously responded to convictions and habits of analysis 
that reflect the Christian communion to which he was deeply 
attached, the Disciple (Christian) Church. Grover Cleve- 
land was unmistakably the product of a Presbyterian manse. 
Taft was a Unitarian. These people, who deny the deity of 
Jesus, have often created good will for themselves by their 


generous participation in humanitarian and interdenomina- , 


tional affairs. Woodrow Wilson’s early life was spent in a 
Presbyterian manse in a southern state and with parents 
who witnessed the Civil War and suffered from the post- 
war invasion of Northern “carpet-baggers.” His short, in- 
cisive pronouncements, “Peace without victory”; “A war 
to end wars”; and “Make the world safe for democracy” 
have roots in the religious-civic experiences of himself and 
his parents. It is a pity that three European “big shots” at 
Versailles did not discern the well-grounded statemanship 
of his theories of peace. 

Because religion of the President is so definitely a factor 
in his administration of his office, we deem parochial educa- 
tion inefficient. It may in fact be completely though subtly 
interwoven with the tenets of some segment of Christianity 
that is out of harmony with our government. It is the mis- 
fortune of the Roman Catholic Church that it has so em- 
phasized its hierarchical principles in its schools as to make 
a wall of partition between its members and their fellow 
citizens. They are parochialized. America has fought and 
bled for the wider conceptions of civic duty that were 
brought here by the early colonists. They have been care- 
fully cultivated until now. They should not be sacrificed to 
the lesser virtue titled Tolerance. They should remain. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


ONE THING may lead to another in our office. Recently we 
had a caller to whom the summer months are a trial be- 
cause the fruits and flowers and even the weeds of the 
season irritate the delicate membranes of his nose and throat. 
He described himself as allergic to pollens: in short, he has 
hay fever. But when later we stated to another caller that 
there is nothing in the columns of THe LuTHERAN to which 
its readers can be allergic, he retorted that some of its 
articles are dry enough to be dusty. 


Welcome, Editor Malmin © 


On tHE front cover of Lutheran Herald, organ in English 
of the Norwegian Lutheran Church in America, is the pic- 
ture of the Rev. Olaf G. Malmin, “the new editor of the 
Lutheran Herald.” Tae LutHeran through its editor brings 
the greetings and good wishes of its readers and of the 
members of the United Lutheran Church to Mr. Malmin. 
Across the Desk was privileged to meet him personally 
last September and thus feels competent to make his own 
an introductory paragraph in Lutheran Herald. It is by the 
retiring editor, Dr. G. T. Lee. He writes concerning his 
successor: 


“Mr. Malmin is a well-liked, faithful, and successful pastor, a 
man of scholarly attainments, a well-informed theologian, has a 
clear head and logical mind, a fluent and easy style, wasting no 
time on fancy and flowery language, but determined to be un- 
derstood and to impress his message on the reader’s mind and 
heart. We feel sure that the readers of the Lutheran Herald will 
be thankful that the responsible position of editor of the official 
English organ of our church has been entrusted to a man of his 
ability with his unusual capacity for hard work, and with a 
prayerful desire to serve the church to the limit of his ability. 
Let us follow him with our prayers, speak well of him, encourage 
him in every possible way, and help to bring the Lutheran Herald 
into every home in the church, that it may be a constant mes- 
senger to the glory of God and salvation of souls.” 


Lutheran Editors’ and Managers’ Association 


Our previous remark that we have already met the new 
editor is due to the existence of, and our membership in, an 
organization that is a bit more than a quarter of a century 
old. The Lutheran Editors’ and Managers’ Association was 
formed in 1913, and it has met annually ever since that pre- 
war date. It numbers approximately twenty-five members. 
They are either editors of official Lutheran journals or man- 
agers of Lutheran publication houses. The meetings are held 
in the several Publication House sites, in response to in- 
vitations from their managers. This year we plan to as- 
semble in Hancock, Mich., the guests of the Suomi (Fin- 
nish) Synod. It will be our initial visit to the brethren of 
that group. Next year the association expects to come to 
Philadelphia on the invitation of the editors and manager 
of the United Lutheran Publication House. The Lutheran 
World Convention will also meet in the Quaker City in 1940. 

It is our impression that of those who assembled in 1913, 
two men remain. One of these is Editor L. G. Abrahamson, 
veteran guide of Augustana, the official weekly in the Swedish 
language of the Augustana Synod. Dr. Abrahamson began 
his ministry as a missionary in the Middle West. (Our greatly 
enjoyed but all too brief visits in Kansas, Nebraska and 
Iowa have taught us the fallacy of the phrase, “wild and 
woolly West.”) During Dr. Abrahamson’s early years as a 
pastor, he was entertained in sod houses, had adventures on 
storm-swept prairies. But he was never scalped by the 
Indians, nor did the hardships he encountered destroy his 
appreciation of the need of the Gospel and of its constructive 
influences in the decades when the Middle West was in 
process of settlement and organization. 


Clergyman—Manager 

The other charter member of our organization is the Rev. 
Dr. A. H. Dornbirer, General Manager of the Lutheran 
Book Concern, which is the publication agency of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church. Prior to the merger in 1930 of the 
Joint, Iowa and Buffalo Synods to form the American Lu- 
theran Church, he was the highly esteemed manager for the 
former Joint Synod of Ohio. We editors are much too 
diplomatic in our annual conventions to take any direct 
notice of the fact that Dr. Dornbirer is first a clergyman 
and then a manager, but on this page there is no hesitancy 
in including his pastoral and pulpit ministry as a valuable 
factor in his successful business management. There are 
times when a Roman Catholic theological phrase has use- 
fulness outside of the significance attached to it by them. 
We have in mind “works of supererogation.” It is very high- 
brow in its application: it refers to the vows of poverty, 
chastity and obedience which are taken by priests and 
religious of the Roman Church. These are “good works 
more than are called for’ in the Gospel (hence super- 
erogation). To the degree that the vows are kept, a “treas- 
ury of merit” is said to be produced which is available for 
drafts by the church in its administration of penance and 
absolution. 

There is not a vestige of real authority for that doctrine 
of “Works of Supererogation” and probably the plus of 
ministerial training which Dr. Dornbirer possesses is in no 
way a superfluity. But we like to refer to it when occasion 
permits. 

One of Several Inter-synod Groups 

THE Lutheran Editors’ and Managers’ Association is an 
unofficial conference of the editors and managers of the 
journals and publishing plants of the Lutheran Church in 
the United States and Canada. Our roll call would involve 
men from the American, Augustana, Icelandic, United 
Danish, Norwegian, Norwegian Free, Suomi, and United 
Lutheran Synods. But in the minutes of the conventions of 
these general bodies, you would find no mention of the 
Editors’ and Managers’ Association. We are not as a group 
authorized and empowered to confer on the issues and 
activities of Lutheran and other churches in America. And 
let it be known that nothing would be gained by conferring 
more authority upon us. Yet we agree. 

It is interesting to note agreements among us. One of 
them concerns the harm done Lutheranism by the lack of 
use by our members of our church journals and publica- 
tions. We know that the enterprises in which our several 
synods are engaged lose the momentum of scientific timing 
of effort and combination of agencies that could be easily 
gotten by proper use of the journals and publishing equip- 
ment of each. 

We likewise agree that in certain general “spheres of 
influence” an equivalent of organic unity would be a great 
asset. Oneness of policy and deliverance from overlapping 
and competitive activities would multiply to an untold degree 
the results of work we do in separation for missions, educa- 
tion and defense against current public evils. 

Across the Desk has occasionally heard it said “off the 
floor” at our annual meetings that our association could 
probably run our churches very efficiently if called upon 
to do so. But the impression that we editors do not discern 
real differences of convictions among our groups and do 
not to a degree share them would not accord with facts. We 
know very well that adjustments equivalent to mild com- 
promises must be made before organic union is even desir- 
able. However, we deeply and sincerely deprecate prejudices 
inherited from situations now happily non-existent and 
we deem more co-operation easily possible and effective. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“SO THEY DID EAT, AND WERE 
FILLED: AND THEY TOOK UP OF 
THE BROKEN MEAT THAT WAS 
LEFT SEVEN BASKETS; AND THEY 
THAT HAD EATEN WERE ABOUT 
FOUR THOUSAND; AND HE SENT 
THEM AWAY.” 


GIVE YE THEM TO EAT 
By E. Clifford Newham 


Some lake fish quite small and seven rolls 
of bread, 

“Of what use are these?” Christ’s followers 
said. 

Just two little fishes and a few barley 
loaves, 

And multitudes fainting, like shepherdless 
droves! 


But Jesus said calmly, “Bring them to Me. 

Enough and to spare, these morsels shall 
be.” 

They clustered the hillside, like flowers 
all fair, 

In friendship and fullness each one had 
his share! 


What Providence gives, O never disdain, 

Nor hopelessly dream to helpless remain, 

But, bring to the Saviour, then share, as 
He said, 

The fragments He blesses, to thousands 
shall spread! 


TIDAL IRREGULARITIES 


Most people possess very vague notions 
of the tides. We know that the tides rise 
and fall twice in twenty-four hours, and 
that this depends in some curious way 
upon the attraction of the moon. There, 
for the most part, our knowledge ceases. 
Nothing is more perplexing to the lands- 
man when he encounters a spot along the 
shore where there is no tide at all. 

To be quite precise there is only one 
ocean in the world where the tides follow 
the moon with absolute regularity, and 
that is the great Antarctic basin. The 
reason is that there, and there only, is 
to be found a sweep of water entirely un- 
interrupted by land. The great wave raised 
by the moon’s attraction courses round 
the world south of Cape Horn and the 
Cape of Good Hope, with nothing at all to 
break it. In the Northern Hemisphere great 
masses of land interrupt the tidal waves 
and, combined with the shallowness of 
inland seas, cause them to perform most 
queerly. 

Depth of water has a great deal to do 
with tidal irregularities. Out in the open 
ocean, when the tide is abysmal—that is 
to say, about 5,000 fathoms—the speed of 
the waves is astonishing. Where the depth 
decreases to five fathoms the tide proceeds 
at a comparatively slow rate. © 

In England, for example, which is sur- 
rounded by narrow, land-broken seas, the 
result is that the islands get some of the 
most terrible and dangerous tidal races 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


and currents. The most formidable of 
these is the whirlpool between the islands 
of Jura and Scarba, on the west coast of 
Scotland. This is called the “Cauldron of 
the Spotted Seas.” Here is a race running 
at a speed comparable to a mountain tor- 
rent. The force of a heavy tidal current 
pushing up a wide-mouthed river causes 
what is termed a “bore,” the most strik- 
ing example of which is encountered in 
the Amazon, a moving well of water thirty 
feet high reaching from bank to bank and 
rushing inland from the ocean—Unknown. 


DOROTHY’S WIRELESS 
By Priscilla Leonard 


“NorHiInc ever happens to me,” said 
Dorothy. “I want interesting things to 
happen and they never do. Our school is 
the most stupid place, and so is the whole 
town. I wish that we lived somewhere 
else!” 

“Tune up your wireless, Sis,” remarked 
Tom. “The air is full of messages, only 
you don’t get them. The wireless is just 
as good here as it is anywhere.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Dorothy loftily. Tom 
was always messing ‘round with his new 
wireless apparatus. He tuned and he fussed 
in every spare minute that he had, and 
he talked to everyone who would listen. 

But lately, there was no denying the 
fact that Tom had sent and had received 
messages, and also had been able to catch 
a great deal that was going on in the wire- 
less world. So, although Dorothy said, 
“Nonsense!” she knew in her heart that 
Tom was talking sense. 

“T wonder whether I could tune up 
somehow, and try it,” she thought. “I 
don’t know just how, but I'll keep think- 
ing about it, anyway. That’s a sort of 
tuning up, I suppose.” 

Dorothy then began to get ready for 
messages. She tried to be responsive to 
everyone, instead of indifferent and unin- 
terested. That wasn’t always easy, but a 
wireless apparatus has to be ready to 
vibrate in accord, if the right message 
comes along. 

“T must have something interesting, 
though; I don’t want everyday things,” 
Dorothy decided. Still, it was the most 
everyday thing imaginable that came along 
next. 

Aunt Alice asked her to come spend a 
week-end in the big old house just out of 
town. That meant that Dorothy would 
read aloud to Aunt Alice, would go out 
with her in the sedan car in the afternoons, 
and would meet a lot of old ladies. Dorothy 
never did like to go, but this time she 
tuned up especially. 

“Tll give it a good trial,” she said to 
herself. 

Aunt Alice noticed with approval how 
bright and how responsive her niece was 
becoming. 

“Here’s a letter from Mrs. Deane,” she 
said to Dorothy on Monday morning. 


“She’s sending me a pedigreed Persian 
kitten. I think I'll just pass it on to you, 
if you want it, Dorothy, I have two 
Angoras already.” 

“Oh, how kind, Aunt Alice!” cried 
Dorothy. She loved pets, but she never 
had dreamed of anything so wonderful as 
to have a pedigreed Persian pet. When 
the kitten arrived a week later, she was 
more delighted still. Selim was a beautiful 
creature, very lively and affectionate, and 
Dorothy took the greatest pains to bring 
it up just right. 

She got out her camera and took pic- 
tures of Selim in every pose. They grew 
into quite a collection. One day a maga- 
zine offered prizes for photographs. “Yours 
are crackerjacks, Sis,” suggested Tom. 
“Try some of them on the editor.” 

Dorothy picked out the best, and sent 
them off. “The wireless is working,” she 
said to herself. “Even if I don’t get a 
prize, it’s exciting.” 

She won the second prize, and Selim’s 
photograph was spread throughout the 
land. Letters came from cat fanciers and 
amateur photographers. New acquaintances 
and new friendships came out of the let- 
ters, and so the happenings widened. 

“What did I tell you, Sis?” said Tom. 
“There are messages enough in the air to 
suit everyone. Keep it up—there is no end 
toute. 

Dorothy laughed. “You're a distinguished 
scientist, Tom, I owe you a lot!” 

“Don’t. mention it!” said Tom, grinning. 

Dorothy keeps the wireless going more 
and more. It really is a wonder worker, 
and guaranteed to make any girl’s life in- 
teresting.—Selected. 


THE LAND OF “PRETTY 
SOON” 


I xnow of a land where the streets are 
paved 
With the things we meant to achieve. 
It is walled with the money we meant to 
have saved 
And the pleasures for which we grieve. 


The kind words unspoken, the promises 
broken, 
And many a coveted boon 
Are stowed away there in that land some- 
where— 
The land of “Pretty Soon.” 


There are uncut jewels, of possible fame, 
Lying about in the dust, 

And many a noble and lofty aim 
Covered with mold and rust. 


And, oh, this place, while it seems so near, 
Is further away than the moon! 
Though our purpose is fair, yet we never 
get there— 
The land of “Pretty Soon.” 


It is further at noon than it is at dawn, 
Further at night than at noon; 

Oh! let us beware of that land down there— 
The land of “Pretty Soon.’—Unknown. 
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THE GOLDEN FURROW 
By Theodora Marshall Inglis 
(Concluded from last week) © 


Foupine the poster, Hilda tucked it in 
her pocket and buttoned the pocket flap. 
Then rising to her feet, she grasped the 
plow handles once again. But it was no 
longer a clumsy, old-fashioned implement 
with which Hilda turned up a long, black 
furrow of sticky earth, clogging her feet 
as she trudged along. If she stumbled, 
she never knew it, for her plow had turned 
to a magic blade and, fast as Dan and 
Jon could pull it along, it upturned golden 
opportunities and possibilities. Hilda 
smiled down upon them. When she turned 
finally, at the field’s far end, she faced 
about, still smiling. Her eyes rested upon 
the fresh furrow, but how different it was 
from all the others! Mucky black earth— 
well possibly—but to Hilda, with the noon- 
day sun shining upon it, the furrow had 
turned to a golden path’ leading straight 
to the land of her heart’s desire. 

However, if it had not been for the old 
grandmother’s speaking up and out, Hilda 
might not have been sitting in the train 
that next Monday morning bound city- 
ward, with her character reference in her 
purse and old Mr. Bigbee’s advice in her 
mind, to go straight to the Y. W. C. A. 
boarding home. But grandmother had 
broken into wrathful speech and, holding 
her knitting needles and half-finished sock 
aloft, she had made pronouncement like 
an angry oracle of old. 

“Axel, you are my son, but you have 
not been fair to Hilda. Now she shall go 
io the city and for herself make the chance 
which you from her have kept. She shall 
go and money from my socks shall for the 
railroad ticket pay. Hilda is a big girl 
now and knows the right from wrong, and 
she shall go to the nice place that Mr. 
Bigbee tells about.” 

Thus it happened that Hilda sat on a 
beautiful red-plush car seat, bound for the 
city. And Hilda, young, and fair to look 
upon in her fresh blue gingham dress, 
with her bluer eyes and friendly smile, 
her cheeks pink with excitement, drew 
more than one pair of tired eyes her way 
that Monday as she journeyed to the city. 

As she left the train a woman stepped 
forward. 

“Are you Hilda Sundstrom?” she asked 
kindly. And at the girl’s nod, she ex- 
plained, “Your description was wired to 
the Travelers’ Aid this morning by the 
station agent at Wray.” 

Thus from the very beginning, thanks 
to old Mr. Bigbee’s kindly interest, Hilda 
found friends and protection. Soon after 
this she secured part-time work in a good 
home. Here she worked industriously, 
watching the clock only to make sure that 
she reached school in time. She com- 
pleted the high school course in three 
years, besides taking a course in sewing 
and millinery at a wonderful place called 
The Opportunity School. All the while 
she absorbed every little personal nicety 
and refinement that came her way. 

Long before this, Hilda had discovered 
that the magic poster, brought by Sir 
Tumbleweed, had been issued by the Y. W. 
Cc. A. and in this friendly organization 
Hilda found help and companionship. As 
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‘she herself progressed, she assisted the 
younger girls. 

During the summer seasons she always 
went home for a few weeks, taking glad- 
ness and information with her. Even her 
father, despite his firm resolve, finally 
displayed his pride and interest in her 
work, while grandmother waved another 
half-finished sock in the air and exulted: 

“Axel, you had nutting to do with this 
fine come-out for Hilda. My socks set 
her feet on the road, and that was all she 
needed.” 

“Veree vell, veree vell, for you an’ your 
socks, but now, ven Hilda needs a little 
extra help, she know vell ver to come, to 
her old dad of course. By the vay, Hilda, 
too bad that Oscar Schmidt comes no more 
to vork for his uncle, I hear he have a 
steady yob teaching at the school where 
once he goes. I tink mebbe you like to 
see your old frien’ Oscar—eh, vat?” 

“Oscar—Oscar Schmidt? Why, I’d almost 
forgotten Oscar. You see, Father, I know 
more than one nice boy now.” 

But, Oscar! In her heart, Hilda knew 
that she had never met so fine a boy as 
Oscar. It was a tragedy that during her 
first year in town he had called upon her 
when she had been out. Perhaps it was 
well, for had she seen much of. Oscar, it 
might have disturbed her purpose, which 
was to become a social welfare worker. 
Hilda’s ambitions were rising. 

During her fourth year in town she con- 
fided this purpose to Miss Tillson, the sym- 
pathetic head secretary of the Y. 

“Hilda,” Miss Tillson had responded 
smilingly, “girls like you are a delight to 
me, and now I am prepared to warn off 
any young men who threaten to alter this 
purpose of yours.” 

An almost forgotten little pain burned 
in Hilda’s heart, but she smiled bravely. 
“No danger! Young men are not upon 
my horizon, unless,” and she laughed mer- 
rily, “I meet one now on my way to the 
concert. Don’t you observe, Miss Tillson, 
that I’m all dressed in my Sunday best?” 

“Her Sunday best”—not the pale-blue 
organdy with lace-trimmed ruffles of her 
early dreams, but a navy-blue tailored 
suit with pretty scarf, a close little blue 
hat over shining blond curls and neat 
brown hose and slippers. Best of all, was 
Hilda’s face, with its own wild-rose color- 
ing, its beauty of outline, and something 
finer than mere facial charm! Many ad- 
miring eyes followed her down the street. 

Inconsistently enough, Hilda had tem- 
porarily forgotten all about her purpose 
and, girl-like, was wondering if any spe- 
cial young man ever would appear upon 
her horizon. Just then it happened—a 
young man, of course! A tall, broad- 
shouldered, brown-eyed, fine, upstanding 
young man, hurrying so purposefully along 
that only indistinctly he heard his name 
called. “Oscar—Oscar Schmidt!” 

Oscar came to a sudden standstill. For 
a moment he gazed vaguely down into 
Hilda’s glowing face. Oh, would he not 
know her? 

“Hilda! If it isn’t Hilda Sundstrom!” 
With this, Oscar took both her hands in 
his, and all that the farm girl had ever 
dreamed of, on that far-away day when 
she upturned the golden furrow, now 
shone in his eyes and sounded in his voice. 

“Hilda! Hilda!”—The Way. 
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IT WILL PAY 


To vo everything on time. 

To put into everything one’s best effort. 

To take care of all that has been en- 
trusted to one. 

But taking care does not mean hoarding 
or starving one’s self. 

To look every man squarely in the face, 
and show him you trust him. The best 
kind of confidence is not the kind that 
leads one to hand his pocketbook over to 
another, but which inspires the friend to 
do and win for himself. 

To pay as one goes. Store and other 
debts are like the chain the prisoner 
must drag wherever he goes. 

To think, read and plan as well as work. 
A half hour of headwork is worth many 
hours of heavy tugging at the wheel. 

To keep faithfully every engagement 
made, and to keep it on time. 

To listen to good advice. We may not 
always be able to follow that counsel, but 
it will help us about making up our minds. 

To treat everybody, the horse included, 
as if they were our very best friends. 

To sow the seed we want to reap from 
by and by.—Selected. 


SMILES 


New Memory System 


“How is it that you have such a good 
memory, Nora?” her mistress inquired. 

“Well, mum, I'll tell ye. Since me child- 
hood never a lie have I told, and when 
ye don’t have to be taxin’ yer memory to 
be rememberin’ what ye told this one or 
that, or how ye explained this or that, 
shure ye don’t overwork it an’t it lasts ye, 
good as new, till ye die.” 


CONTENT 


My ueaet is so full 
Of the blue of the sky 
And the green of the leaves 
And of summer’s glad cry, 


So full of rose petals, 
All dewy and cool, 

And of the deep peace 
Of a quiet wood’s pool; 


So full of a waterfall, 
Mistily sweet, 
That with all else excluded, 
This day is complete.—Selected. 


Tr matters not if storm or sunshine be 

My earthly lot, bitter to sweet my cup. 

I only pray, “God fit me for the work! 

God make me holy, and my spirit nerve 

For the stern hour of strife!” Let me but 

know 

There is an arm unseen that holds me up, 

An eye that kindly watches all my path. 
—Selected. 


“Grr into the habit of feeling pleasant, 
looking pleasant, acting pleasant, and you 
will be surprised at how quickly the right 
conditions will be drawn toward you 
which will make your life pleasant.” 
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A LIFE OF TRUST 


King Asa Believes in God, Trusts and Serves Him 
By D. BURT SMITH 
II Chronicles 14: 2-12. The Sunday School Lesson for July 23 


Kine Sotomon started well but did not 
run well to the goal; Jeroboam had a great 
opportunity but made poor use of it; 
Rehoboam made a misguided decision and 
lost a kingdom; King Asa maintained trust 
in God and rates as one of Judah’s best 
kings. It was his loyalty to God and his 
sticking to the essentials of religion that 
comes from God, that accounted for his 
long, prosperous reign. Asa stood for right 
worship and unreserved service. He could 
dictate because his aim was to keep Israel 
in right relation with God. He did not 
abuse his trust in God; he did his share of 
work as well as trust. He was a man who 
prayed, and that explains much of his 
progress. All his plans were made with 
God taken into account, and all his achieve- 
ments were credited primarily to the help 
of God. 

God has not changed. He can be trusted 
now. He is as trustworthy as ever. Surely 
the world’s people need to find someone 
who can be trusted, someone who will not 
fail in crisis. The search for dependability 
has gone on with determination, and has 
ended only with God. Through the ages 
men and women have trusted God and 
have been satisfied. The question con- 
cerning millions is how to trust God, and 
how to help everybody trust God. 


Preparation 


Asa’s trust in God showed in his deter- 
mined preparation to have God held in 
supreme reverence and worshiped accord- 
ingly. He feared lest the people lose their 
God and permit idolatry to undermine 
them. He set about removing every evi- 
dence of idolatry. This was a big under- 
taking, for idols and high places were 
numerous. It was a courageous order to 
strike at these taken-for-granted means 
of worship. But Asa had the courage. 
By removing all these, the people were 
helped out of the influence of idolatry. 
But he did more than destroy idols; he 
had a positive plan for challenging Israel 
to turn to God. He appealed for their quest 
for the God of their fathers, and for obe- 
dience to His commandments. Wisely Asa 
gave them something better to take the 
place of their idols. This was sound prepa- 
ration looking toward a re-established re- 
ligious life. 

Asa took advantage of peace times to 
prepare for invasions. He did not delude 
the people into praying and then demand- 
ing that God do everything. The fortified 
places, the well-armed soldiers, the army 
trained and provisioned—these were part 
of the wise preparation. A people pre- 
pared religiously and materially are ready 
for emergencies. Asa’s trust in God was 
complete, but he believed in providing the 
best he could for God to work with. 


Prayer 


There was occasion to test every kind 
of preparation Asa had made. An army 


of a million men from Ethiopia invaded 
Asa’s realm. They came with chariots and 
war machines against which Israel was 
unable to stand. But Asa put his forces 
forward to stop the invaders. It was a 
hopeless situation. Asa made it a matter 
of prayer. It was an emergency that called 
for earnest prayer; it was a matter of life 
and death for people, and of standing or 
fallmg for the nation. Fortunately Asa 
was accustomed to pray when there were 
no emergencies. He was a man of trust, 
a man of prayer. His prayer merits atten- 
tion, It acknowledged God’s supreme 
might; it confessed fullest confidence in 
God; it turned everything over to God; it 
declared that they had no other God; it 
asked that God see to it that men did not 
prevail against Him. In short, Asa’s prayer 
made the battle of defense entirely a mat- 
ter of greatest concern for God, a concern 
in which Asa and the people were His 
instruments. 

The outcome is recorded as a miracle. 
The defeat of the Ethiopians was credited 
to God. Asa took no credit to himself. 
The victory was an added proof that it 
pays to put trust in God. The upward 
way, the course to success, the road that 
leads to achievement, and the best record 
of a life are due to real trust in God. This 
is what we gather from the story of Asa. 
Reduced to its simplest term Asa’s trust 
in God made him a man of prayer, 


Plans 


King Asa had to keep up his plans for 
reforms; the people drifted back into 
idolatry again and again. This seemed to 
be their commonest besetting sin. In II 
Chronicles 15 we read about some of these 
reforms that dealt with the religious life 
of the people. Success in battle and the 


THINK OF THESE 


IDEALS in which God rates high pull us 
toward a better way of living. 


If a man trusts in God he will avoid the 
appearances of evil. 


Prepare, pray, plan—apply these three 
to whatever is undertaken, and if it is 
worthy, success may be expected. 


Trusting in God goes before praying to | 


Him; and as the praying goes on, greater 
trust comes. 


The proper exaltation of worship puts 
a check on the ways of evil. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
M. A Life of Trust. II Chronicles 14: 2-7, 
T. Relying on God in Peril. II Chron, 14: 8-12. 
W. A Misplaced Trust. II Chron. 16: 7-9. 
Th. Trusting Christ for Salvation. John 9: 35-38. 
F. A Father’s Trust. Mark 9: 20-27. 
Sat. Trusting Christ for Victory. I John 5: 1-5. 
S. God Our Refuge. Psalm 62: 5-8. 
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spoils of war might turn the people to self- 
trust and push God out of their thought 
and life. A prophet brought Asa a mes- 
sage which he took to heart, for it prom- 
ised God’s continual help and blessing, if 
the people were true to Him. Their work 
would surely be rewarded if they sought 
after God. There followed plans for fortify- 
ing the whole land. Every pagan abomina- 
tion was to be put out of sight on the 
principle that to see evidence of idolatry 
tended to encourage idolatry. This purging 
went on in different parts of the country. 
Then came the plans for worshiping God, 
offering great sacrifices to Him on altars 
dedicated to Him. There was a covenant 
relation established with God. This called 
for earnest quest for God, and threatened 
punishment to all who refused to seek 
God. Asa was a man of trust in God; this 
trust in God characterized him in his 
kingly office. His principles were sound; 
they still are. His exaltation of God and 
His worship proved profitable then; they do 
likewise now. The world is mightily in 
need of more people who trust God. 


MID-SUMMER RELIGION 


OF course there is no such thing as mid- 
summer religion, or mid-winter religion, 
or any other season-marked kind of re- 
ligion. These branded names do not change 
the real quality of religion; they merely 
indicate something of the use people make 
of religion. There is without doubt a sum- 
mertime use of religion, and it is not 
strenuous at all for many of us. In spite 
of our zeal at other seasons, we let up in 
the summer. This has become such a fixed 
habit with so many that it is assumed that 
not many of us will find our way to the 
church services in the summer. Some, we 
know, are not situated so that they can 
be regular attendants at church; but this 
is not a matter of the season, for it results 
from something outside their control. 

We read of this and that plan, or scheme, 
to make it easier and surer for people to 
get to church on summer Sundays. Not 
always are these suggested baits as com- 
mendable as could be hoped for in church 
planning. But often pastors and leaders 
feel that extreme measures are justifiable 
if thereby more pews may be filled with 
worshipers. There is a commendable 
rivalry to have as many at a service as 
some other church reports. There seems 
to be justification in planning to match 
the habits of the people, so as to make it 
hard for them to find an excuse for being 
absent. This may be a shift of the hour 
of service so as not to interfere with other 
Sunday plans, of work or pleasure. 

But whatever happens, whether people 
are in church or not, whether we call it 
summer religion or not, the fact is that 
religion, the true brand of it, does not 
change. It is people who change in their 
use of it; at times influenced, as we know, 
by the season of the year. It may be re- 
marked that the hotter the weather the 
cooler we get religiously. But this does 
not change the quality of true religion; it 
merely shows up our zeal for it, our 
diligence in nurturing it and being nur- 
tured by it, or rather our lack of zeal and 
diligence. 


tn: 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


JOHN R. MOTT 
Matthew 16: 24-28 


Joun R. Morr was the son of John and 
Elmira Mott, and was born at Livingston 
Manor, Sullivan County, N. Y., May 25, 
1865. He was only four months old when 
the family moved to a farm near Postville, 
Iowa. In 1866 his father entered the lum- 
ber business in Postville. His first expe- 
rience in business was given him by his 
father, who thoroughly educated him in 
the intricacies of lumber. 


Dawning Religious Life 


Outside of his home, the first definite 
veligious influence in his life came from 
the Rev. Horace E. Warner, pastor of a 
local Methodist Church. From him he re- 
ceived the inspiration for a higher educa- 
tion as well as a love for a vital religious 
life. His parents decided to send him to 
Upper Iowa University, which was located 
at Fayette, Iowa. He was here for four 
years but was not satisfied to close his 
educational career. In 1885 after a care- 
ful study of the catalogs of the great 
American universities he decided to go to 
Cornell. Here he was influenced from the 
very beginning of his career by the in- 
terest shown in him by the leaders of the 
Y. M. C. A. He was lonely, far from home, 
and receptive to any advances on the part 
of older students. As a result of their 
friendship he threw himself whole-heart- 
edly into Association work on the campus. 
In his freshman year he led his first Y. M. 
C. A. devotional meeting at which the 
attendance was over 100 including the 
president of the university himself. He 
was drawn actively into leadership in 
Christian Association work on the campus 
and became vice-president while still a 
freshman. In those days Y. M. C. A. work 
was not confined to the cultivation of the 
religious life of the students. Much evan- 
gelistic work was done in institutions of 
mercy and correction. In all his work 
young Mott was a leader from the very 
beginning. 

He had come to Cornell in the expecta- 
tion of taking up law and devoting his 
life to politics. The visit of a famous Eng- 
lish cricketer, J. K. Studd, in 1885 was 
the turning point in his life. At a meeting 
led by Mr. Studd he heard and answered 
the call to full-time Christian service. In 
1886 he attended the first college confer- 
ence of the Y. M. C. A. at Northfield, Mass., 
under the leadership of Dwight L. Moody. 
At the conclusion of the first conference, 
Mott was made chairman of the committee 
which was to initiate the Student Volunteer 
Movement. In 1891 he was the moderator 
of the first quadrennial convention of this 
movement held in the city of Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
His Life Work 


In 1888 John R. Mott accepted a call to 
become a secretary of the International 
Y. M. C. A. His work took him across the 
United States into Canada and later on 


into European and Asiatic countries. His 
talents for political life and his grasp of 
political science wére devoted to the build- 
ing of a great international Christian or- 
ganization challenging the finest youth of 
the colleges and enlisting them in the 
movement for world Christian comradeship. 


In the Great War 


It was very natural that he should be 
called into welfare work during the World 
War. He devoted his organization ability 
and his knowledge of the world to the 
relief of the suffering due to the war. He 
was decorated by his own government and 
received honors from practically all the 
governments of the world. 


World Missionary Conferences 

In June 1924 as chairman of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council he made this 
statement: “On invitation of the continua- 
tion committee of the Edinburgh World 
Missionary Conference, and as chairman 
of that committee, I conducted a series of 
twenty-one conferences of missionaries 
and native church leaders in the interest 
of promoting the closer co-operation of the 
Christian forces. This was in 1912-13. The 
findings of these gatherings were printed 
and placed at the disposal of the Foreign 
Missionary Societies of Europe, North 
America, and Australia as well as of the 
missions and churches of the areas con- 
cerned. This led to a request to organize 
and conduct similar conferences in the 
Levant, with special reference to the work 
throughout the Moslem World. The invi- 
tation was accepted and preliminary ar- 
rengements were being made when the 
war necessarily interrupted the plans .. .” 
As a result the General Conference was 
called at Jerusalem in 1924. Again in 1938 
Dr. Mott was the chairman of the great 
Madras Missionary Council and was the 
commanding figure in that great gathering 
of world-wide Christian leaders. From our 
own Lutheran Church, the Rev. Dr. A. R. 
Wentz, Ph.D., D.D., and Mrs. O. A. Sarde- 
son were the delegates and are now bring- 
ing their messages to the American Church. 


His Present Influence 


Dr. Mott is still active in the Student 
Volunteer Movement and will continue to 
be active in the missionary enterprise as 
long as he lives. His views on Christian 
unity are stated as follows: “The need to 
promote reunion in the mission field has 
become increasingly urgent in recent years 
in view of the fact that in India, China, 
and elsewhere, local churches are begin- 
ning to spring up, the members of which 
know nothing of the past history of the 
Christian Church.” In this connection, Dr. 
Mott thinks that church history should be 
emphasized by missionaries and native 
leaders, as well as among the students in 
the theological seminaries and Bible 
schools. 

Dr. Mott is known as friend and coun- 
selor of students throughout the whole 


world. He shares with Robert E. Speer 
the distinction of being the most influential 
leader of Christian youth throughout the 
world during the past half century. Dr. 
Mott’s counsel is eagerly sought by na- 
tional statesmen from every country and 
his influence for any cause is an assurance 
of its success. 

There are a number of significant books 
that are to be placed to the credit of Dr. 
Mott. “The Present-day Summons to the 
World Mission of Christianity,” “The Pres- 
ent World Situation,” “The Decisive Hour 
of Christian Missions” and many others. 


Tributes to Dr. Mott 


The following are the two concluding 
paragraphs of a most interesting biography 
of John R. Mott by Basil Matthews. They 
give the best possible insight into the qual- 
ities of mind and heart that make John 
R. Mott not only one of the great figures 
in contemporary religious history but also 
in the history of the world. 

“His power to interpret that path across 
the contemporary scene to the new gen- 
eration hinges upon his increasing posses- 
sion of that quality which Lord Bryce 
predicated of Gladstone, ‘of remaining ac- 
cessible to new ideas and learning from 
events which passed under his eyes.’ And 
it is from that ridge of experience that he 
pledged himself afresh to service in fellow- 
ship with youth and leaders of youth at the 
latest quadrennial Student Volunteer con- 
vention at Buffalo, where, speaking as the 
only living person who has spanned every 
convention of that youth movement from 
its inception at Mount Hermon in 1886, 
he said: 

“We of an older generation will do our 
best in any years that remain to us and 
will gladly lay down our lives fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with you and seeking 
to strengthen your hands; but our gen- 
eration will not live long enough to effect 
the extensive and profound changes in- 
volved in meeting the demands of the 
world mission of Christianity. You will. 
Your unspent years, your unexhausted 
energies, your abounding idealism and 
hope, your undimmed vision, and your 
spirit of courage and adventure place the 
future in your hands.’ ” 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, July 30. I am 
indebted to The Biography of John R. 
Mott by Basil Matthews, published by 
Harpers, and also to a monograph written by 
the Rev. H. L. Schluderberg. Additional 
information can be secured from The His- 
tory of Christian Missions by C. H. Rob- 
inson. The next topic, “What We Owe to 
the Jews.” 


Give to your enemy forgiveness. 
Give to your opponent tolerance. 
Give to your friend your heart. 

Give to your child a good example. 
Give to your parents deference. 
Give to everybody sunshine.—Anon. 
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GEORGE W. TRUETT 


By P. W. James. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1939. Pages 281. Price, 
$2.50. 


This volume, a biography, is the story 
of one of the most effective and greatly 
beloved preachers of our day. It was 
written because of the many requests that 
were made that the story of Dr. Truett’s 
life and service be written during his pres- 
idency of the Baptist World Alliance, and 
that it be published before the next ses- 
sion of that body which is scheduled to 
meet in Atlanta, Ga., this July 1939. 

This saga of modern church leadership 
is an “authorized” biography, i.e., it has 
been authorized by Dr. Truett and his 
family and his church. It is dedicated to 
all faithful ministers of Jesus Christ who 
will find inspiration and personal enrich- 
ment for their own lives and service in a 
perusal of this record of achievement in 
the spheres of spiritual and social wel- 
fare. George Washington Truett was born 
May 6, 1867, in Clay County, North Caro- 
lina. In “Who’s Who in America” is this 
simple notation, “Pastor at Waco, 1893-97. 
First Baptist Church, Dallas, Texas, since 
1897.” This story of Dr. Truett’s life is 
preceded by an introduction of apprecia- 
tion by Douglas Southall Freeman, editor 
of the Richmond News Leader and author 
of the “Monumental Life of Robert E. Lee.” 

Henry MANKEN, JR. 


POPE PIUS XI AND AMERICAN 
PUBLIC OPINION 


Edited by Robert J. Cuddihy and George 
N. Shuster. Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
New York. 1939. Pages 224. Price, $1.50. 


This book is not a biography in the or- 
dinary meaning of the term, but is rather 
a tribute to the memory of Pope Pius XI 
as expressed through magazine and news- 
paper articles, radio addresses, sermons 
and public tributes. 

More than two hundred men have con- 
tributed to this symposium; clergymen, 
Catholic and Protestant, men in public 
life, writers, educators and editors, and it 
may be said to a very considerable de- 
gree to represent the opinion of the Amer- 
ican people at the time of his death. 

The introduction is a short biographica! 
sketch which rapidly takes us over the 
years previous to his election as pope and 
points out and notes the main events of 
his pontificate. The six chapters which 
make up the book are the following: 1. The 
Pope of Peace; 2. The Pope of Religious 
Welfare; 3. The Pope of Social Progress; 
4, The Pope of Moral Authority; 5. Pope 
Pius as a Man; 6. Tributes from Three 
Faiths. 

To the members of the Roman Catholic 
Church these tributes, brought together 
from such a variety of sources and penned 
by men of such divergent faiths and 
opinions, no doubt will be a source of 
much gratification and stimulation. To 
those who are not members of the Roman 


Catholic Church this book will present a 
man of fine ability and earnestness of pur- 
pose who attempted to do a great work 
in one of the most crucial periods of this 
modern world. W. M. WEAVER. 

® 


THE BLESSED LIFE 


By Calvin B. Waller, D.D., pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church, Little Rock, Ark. 
Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Pages 110. Price, $1.00. 


The title of this book of eleven sermons 
is suggested by the First Psalm, from 
which the texts of the first three sermons 
are taken. “The Blessed Life” is the “sep- 
arated life,’ the Christian life. The sub- 
title of the volume is, “Sermons on the 
First Psalm,” although but. three of them 
are based upon texts selected from it. The 
aim of the author is to portray the Chris- 
tian life in its various phases, its source, 
marks, trials, temptations and victories. 
To this end, appropriate and well-selected 
texts from the Gospels and Epistles, with 
one from the book of Genesis, are chosen 
for the others. 

These sermons are thoroughly evan- 
gelical, without a trace of modernism in 
their theology. Salvation through faith in 
Christ is the message of each page. The 
sermons are topical and textual in form 
and their development is both logical and 
simple. They abound in apt illustrations 
drawn from the Scriptures and from the 
experiences of everyday life. 

H. B. Reep. 


THE DYNAMICS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


By Walter A. Lunden. Pittsburgh Print- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1939. Pages 
402. Price, $4.25. 


One picks up a volume hopefully which 
examines a familiar field from a single 
point of view. The general survey has ‘ts 
advantages in the exploration of a variety 
of points of view, but the thorough ex- 
ploitation of a single point of view is 
likely, in the hands of a competent ob- 
server, to lead to more profound insights. 

The author of this volume studies higher 
education through the categories of 
sociology. The dynamic forces of social 
life are observed as they act in these edu- 
cational institutions over the centuries. 
The phrase, the sociology of education, is 


familiar in the literature, but this volume | 


adds needed content to the words. 

The general reader will find the first 
part of the work most instructive as the 
author traces the rise of the university. 
Beginning with the Greek schools founded 
upon the master-student relationship, he 
offers valuable observations of the Bazan- 
tine and Saracen cultures, the monastic 


Books reviewed here may be obtained 
at The United Lutheran Publication House, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
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schools, the rise of the cathedral schools. 
taught by the secular clergy, the scholastic 
debates of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, the crusades, the growth of cities, 
the great fairs (ancestor of the modern 
fair), and the guilds. This study of the 
social background of the modern univer- 
sity is both informing and interesting. 

The two oldest universities are the Uni- 
versity of Bologna (f. 1158) and the Uni- 
versity of Paris (f. 1200). With the estab- 
lishment of these schools the distinctly 
modern development begins. They laid 
the pattern and furnished the incentive 
for the conscious planning of educational 
institutions in many lands. The Reforma- 
tion brought more universities, and the 
Counter-reformation added many others. 
The college has had its distinctive develop- 
ment in America, inspired by the social 
forces generated both by democracy and 
by religion. The relationship between the 
college and democracy on the one hand 
and between the college and the church 
on the other is worthy of careful examina- 
tion by modern Americans. 

As the author considers the social forces 
within educational institutions, he offers 
not only. new interpretations but new 
data for interpretation. Such factors as 
the strata or rank of faculty members and 
the mobility within the school or between 
schools are instructively discussed. 

A church which has long been dedicated 
to the education of youth might well fol- 
low Dr. Lunden’s study. The general 
reader may find the discussion of social 
forces within the university beyond the 
range of his interests, but the central ap- 
proach is not only valuable but interest- 
ing. Those interested in the educational 
policy of the church and in the philosophy 
of education in a democracy will find that 
this study reaches fundamental issues. 

WenpbeE.tt S. DysINcER. 


SONGS OF FAITH 


By Grace Noll Crowell. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 1939. Pages 50. Price, 
50 cents. 


Mrs. Crowell’s brief and beautiful little 
poems are well known through the com- 
panion booklets to this one, “Songs of 
Hope” and “Songs for Courage.” They 
may be purchased with this volume in a 
triliber gift box. There are thirty-six 
poems in this book. Most of them have 
appeared in popular home magazines such 
as The Christian Herald, Good Housekeep- 
ing, the Progressive Farmer, and others. 
Mrs. Crowell expresses the simple faith of 
the ordinary Christian in short and lovely 
verses. Books like this one are good to 
have around. They offer just the bit of 
refreshment so often needed and so much 
appreciated. It would be a good confir- 
mation gift, birthday gift or graduation 
gift. Some of the titles: A Staff Within 
My Hand; There Still Are Mothers; “Lovest 
Thou Me?” Prayer Power; This Day Be- 
longs to God; A Remedy for Care; The 
Risen Lord; It Takes so Little; Come See 
a Man. Mrs. Crowell is fond of the word 
silver—silver faith, moonlight, hope, etc. 
That is just what this little book is—a 
silver candlestick bearing aloft the brave 
light of a sure faith. C. P. Harry. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


CONCERNING OUR 
CHURCH PAPER 


In Faith Lutheran congregation, St. 
Paul, Minn., Dr. Charles L. Grant pastor, 
114 families are taking THz LUTHERAN. 

Nearly every Sunday the pastor in his 
sermon calls attention to an article in the 
week’s issue of THe LuTHeRAN. He sees 
heads nod all over the church, not in sleep 
but in approval, meaning that those peo- 
ple read the article. 

In calling during the week Dr. Grant 
finds Tue Lurueran on living room tables. 
Almost invariably someone refers to a fa- 
vorite article. One woman is so impressed 
with what she reads that she brings her 
copy to the church every Sunday to be 
handed to a family who has not yet sub- 
scribed. Another woman claims that she 
reads every article in THE LUTHERAN every 
week. 

In the heart of the St. Paul business dis- 
trict, at a prominent corner, is a popular 
tonsorial parlor. Mr. Milton Sampson, the 
proprietor, is one of the Faith Church 
ushers. On his literature table among 
other magazines is found THE LUTHERAN. 
When I first saw it there I was somewhat 
surprised. I just didn’t expect to see THE 
LUTHERAN on a barber shop table, but I 
said to myself: Why not? Since then I 
learned that the paper is picked up often, 
every week. That’s good evangelization: 
it occurs with no more persuasion on the 
part of the barber than his sponsorship of 
a church paper. 

The real value of THe LUTHERAN cannot 
be appreciated in a month or two. A per- 
son must subscribe for it year in and year 
out to get the real benefit. It grows on 
one if it is read regularly. 

We are very anxious that our families 
continue to read Tue Lurueran. It would 
be such a set-back to the congregation’s 
progress if the families didn’t renew at the 
end of the year. Therefore we want in- 
terest-stimulators. May we suggest a few? 
Some may not be worth much, others may 
help to secure the desired results. 

1. A blocked-in series of questions on 
articles in the week’s issue. 

2. A tabulated list of articles especially 
adapted for use in the Church School 
Workers’ Conference, the Missionary So- 
ciety, Aid Society, Brotherhood, Children 
of the Church, Intermediate Luther 
League, Senior Luther League, Choir, 
Young Married Couples’ Club, Cotta Club, 
Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, and Tithers’ 
Association. 

3. A’ suggested program for readers of 
Ture LuTHERAN who assemble three times a 
year to talk over “The Church Paper.” 

4, A prize offered once a year for the 
best article of 100 words or less on “Why 
I Like Tue Lurueran.” No pastors are to 
be permitted to compete. 

5. A posteard mailed three months be- 
fore the subscription expires asking the 
subscriber to tell in ten words or less why 
Tue LuTHERAN should be in every home, 
a six months’ subscription to be given for 
every answer selected as worthy of spe- 
cial notice, with the understanding that 
the subscriber give that subscription to a 


family that is not yet taking the paper. 

We are indeed very much concerned 
that the number of our LuTHERAN readers 
increase. We want to do everything we 
can to get the people to read Tur LUTHERAN. 
“To take” Tue LuTHERAN is such a fruitless 
thing, but to read THe LUTHERAN means a 
much better informed congregation and a 
much more responsive group. 

The days of criticizing are past. Years 
ago when a man wished to display him- 
self he would puff up and get off some 
wise crack on the church paper; he was 
too lazy even to examine, much less to read. 
Now the Church has very little room for 
such pedants; it needs informed members. 
Real Christians want to be informed; they 
want to keep up with the progress of the 
Church and they know of no better way 
than through reading THE LUTHERAN. 

Every subscriber’s constructive sugges- 
tion is welcomed. That space, money, or 
other considerations do not permit the in- 
auguration of everything that is suggested 
makes no difference. All of us desire 
stimulation of interest, and whatever pro- 
motes the regular reading of THe Lu- 
THERAN, we want to give a hearty “amen.” 

Cuartes L. GRANT, 
Pastor of Faith Lutheran Church, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


A RIVAL 


Easton, Pa. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

I notice 1n THE LutTHERAN of June 14 an 
account of a Mr. Miller who has read the 
church paper for seventy years. I think 
that I can equal him, although I do not 
know when I began reading it; the church 
paper was always in our home. My father 
was a church man who loved his church 
and his church paper. If I live until 
August 2, I shall be ninety-four years old. 

Anniz C, STAHLEY. 


FAVORITE VERSES 


Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

In tooxinc through my LUTHERAN as 
soon as I received it this week, I found in 
“The Home Circle” a poem entitled, “Don’t 
You Worry.” I have loved this poem ever 
since I received it from my father months 
ago. He was ill in San Diego, Calif. and 
a kind friend (Dr. L. G. Jones) presented 
it to father and he in turn sent it to me. 
I was so glad to see it published in THE 
LUTHERAN. 

You will find enclosed another poem 
which I received also from my father quite 
some time before he passed away from 
this life to his heavenly home this past 
May 3 and was buried kack home in Potts- 
ville, Pa., on our family lot in Charles 
Baber Cemetery. 

Funeral services were held in the Chapel 
of the Resurrection, and our assistant pas- 
tor, the Rev. G. Leonard Nicholas, recited 
the poem enclosed very beautifully during 
the services. Everyone present thought it 
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beautiful, and I am passing it on to you 
with the hope that you may want to pub- 
lish it so that others who love Tue Lu~- 
THERAN as much as I do may have the 
opportunity of enjoying the poem as well. 
Very truly and sincerely yours, 
EpytH A. DENTZER. 


NOT GROWING OLD 


Tury say that I am growing old; 
I’ve heard them tell it times untold 
In language plain and bold— 

But I’m not growing old. 


This frail old shell in which I dwell 
Is growing old, I know full well— 
But I am not the shell. 


What if my hair is turning grey? 
Grey hairs are honorable, they say. 
What if my eyesight’s growing dim? 
I still ean see to follow Him 

Who sacrificed His life for me 
Upon the Cross of Calvary. 


What should I care if Time’s old plough 
Has left its furrows on my brow? 
Another House, not made with hand, 
Awaits me in the “Glory Land.” 

What though I falter in my walk? 
What though my tongue refuse to talk? 
I still can tread the “Narrow Way,” 

I still can watch, and praise and pray. 


My hearing may not be as keen 
As in the past it may have been; 
Still, I,can hear my Saviour say 
In whispers soft, “This is the Way.” 


The outward man, do what I can 

To lengthen out his life’s short span, 
Shall perish and return to dust, 

As everything in Nature must. 

The inward man, the Scriptures say, 
Is growing stronger every day. 
Then how can I be growing old 
When safe within my Saviour’s fold? 


Ere long my soul shall fly away, 

And leave this tenement of clay. 

This robe of flesh I'll drop and rise 

To seize the “everlasting prize.” 

I'll meet you on the “Streets of Gold,” 

And prove that I’m not growing old. 
—Anonymous. 


MY DAILY PRAYER 
By Charles E. Dozer, Pitcairn, Pa. 


O teap me, Lord, I humbly pray, 
That I may walk with Thee today; 
Let not the tempter, tempting me, 
Entice my soul away from Thee. 


O keep me, Lord, I humbly pray, 
That midst these trials I do not stray, 
Forgetting that Thy loving Hand 

Will e’er enable me to stand. 


O help me, Lord, I humbly pray, 

That all my thoughts and all I say 

Be right and pure and just and clean, 
That all may know with Whom I’ve been. 


O use me, Lord, I humbly pray, 

That I may show my friends the way 
To live, and triumph o’er all sin, 
Through Thee, O Christ, my Lord. Amen. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


NOTABLE SERVICES 


170TH ANNIVERSARY AND 
REDEDICATION 


Tue week of June 11 to June 18 will 
long be remembered by the members and 
many friends of St. John’s, Center Square, 
Pa., for it was the occasion not only of 
the one hundred seventieth birthday of 
the founding of the Lutheran congrega- 
tion on Skippack Road in 1769, but also 
the rededication of a renovated house of 
God. During the repair and re-decoration 
of St. John’s, which lasted over a period 
of nine weeks, the congregation held serv- 
ices in the auditorium of the Centre Square 
Fire Company. Naturally it was an occa- 
sion for rejoicing when the members were 
able to assemble in their own house of 
worship after being “pilgrims” for what 
seemed like a long time. 

Upon entering the refinished church 
for the first time Sunday morning, June 11, 
the members found a beautiful and wor- 
shipful interior. The church has been 
renovated along Colonial lines within and 
without. A handsome pediment with a 
lamb and the words, “Glory to God in the 
Highest,” has been placed above the 
reredos, and spindles have been placed in 
the communion rail. A chancel choir has 
been provided by putting choir stalls op- 
posite the original choir loft, and turning 
the organ console so that the director can 
see both choirs. The seats on both sides 
have been arranged in steps. Under the 
new arrangement the Junior Choir can 
now be seated in the choir stalls and there 
is sufficient room for all of the nearly forty 
voices that comprise the Senior Choiz. 
Around the choir stalls fine panel work 
has been placed. This, as well as the pedi- 
ment above the reredos, is a memorial to 
the late Elizabeth O. Gehret, a very active 
and saintly member of St. John’s, by her 
husband, Charles A. Gehret; daughter, 
Mrs. Mayo Robb; and grandson, Robert 
Gehret Robb, both of Phoenix, Ariz. 
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The first work done on the interior the 
day after Easter was the replastering of 
the walls, which contained the original 
plaster put on in 1834. U. S. Gypsum 
plaster in ivory was used, except for the 
back wall of the chancel, where a light 
green was used. On top of the floor was 
placed 13/16 clear white oak flooring. The 
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vestibule entrance was changed from a 
set of two double doors to one large pair 
of double doors so as to make the en- 
trance more direct. The metal ceiling 
placed in the church six years ago was 
painted light ivory and all the woodwork 
of the church, including the pews and 
chancel furnishings, was refinished in 
ivory trimmed with mahogany, except for 
the altar and pediment, where the trim- 
ming was done in gold. From the ves- 
tibule directly to the altar, without a 
break, a 54-inch extra heavy carpet of 
Spanish red has been laid up the center 
aisle. Carpet has also been laid in the 
side and rear aisles. The cushions in the 
pews have been recovered with a wine- 
colored damask. New red paraments, the 
gift of Mrs. Susan Cassel of Gwynedd, were 
blessed June 11. 

The exterior of the church also presenis 
a handsome appearance. The entrance has 
been beautified by the erection of a pedi- 
ment and pilasters around the front door. 
In the pediment there has been placed a 
hewn cross made from a walnut limb and 
left in the natural finish. A new Colonia! 
hand rail of wrought-iron leading up the 
steps completes the entrance. All exterior 
walls have been given a white cement 
wash and all the woodwork has been 
painted white. The exterior of the par- 
sonage, garage, and sexton’s house have 
also received two coats of white paint. 
Altogether more than $5,000 has been ex- 
pended in making these renovations. 


Anniversary Speakers 


At the rededication service Paul J. 
Hoh, D.D., of the Philadelphia Theological 
Seminary, was the guest preacher. The 
Junior Choir sang “Hymn of Thanksgiv- 
ing” and the large Senior Choir, under 
the direction of Catherine Deisher Cress- 
man, sang “Praise” by Rowley. At the 
evening service, at which the Rev. Dr. 


E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Minis- 
terium, delivered the sermon, the anniver- 
sary character of the celebration was em- 
phasized. Helen Schmoyer, contralto, was 
the guest soloist. The chancel choir sang 
the “Twenty-third Psalm,” set to a new 
arrangement by Catherine Cressman, and 
“Praise to the Lord” by Christiansen. 
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Tuesday and Thursday evenings were Lu- 
theran Night and Community Church Night 
respectively. Saturday evening nearly 150 
members and friends sat down to a con- 
gregational dinner. Mr. Charles E. Cassel, 
Sr., a member of the Board of Trustees, 
was toastmaster. Nathan R. Melhorn, D.D., 
editor of THe Lutueran, was the after- 
dinner speaker. The Men’s Chorus com- 
posed of twelve voices, and several tal 
ented members of the congregation, fur- 
nished the evening’s entertainment. 

The anniversary services were brought 
to a close Sunday with two special serv- 
ices. In the morning the Rev. H. S. Kidd 
cf Souderton was the speaker. In the eve- 
ning the service was read by the Rev. 
G. R. Deisher, Jr., of Camden, N. J., and 
the sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
G. R. Deisher, Sr., of Jonestown, Pa, 
brother and father respectively of Mrs. 
Cressman. In the morning the Senior 
Choir sang the “Hallelujah Chorus” from 
‘The Messiah” by Handel, and in the eve- 
ning “Holy, Holy, Holy,” arranged by 
Catherine Cressman, and the new anthem 
by Cruger-Mueller, “Now Thank We All 
Our God.” 

The Rev. H. D. Cressman was ordained 
in 1936 and installed as pastor of St. John’s, 
March 8, 1936. Since then the percentage 
of new members received has equaled 44 
per cent of the confirmed membership of 
that date, and the communing member- 
ship has risen 42 per cent. Contributions 
for the church and its organizations, in- 
cluding both current and benevolent ex- 
penses, were 77 per cent greater during 
1938 than three years previous. Attend- 
ances at the morning services during the 
past year have maintained a mark equal 
to 70 per cent of the communing mem- 
bership of the church for that same period. 
St. John’s has a rich history and a future 
just as bright. The members feel that the 
one hundred seventieth anniversary has 
enabled them to take account and evaluate 
the glorious past of their church and to 
gain inspiration and vision for the years 
ahead. 


125TH ANNIVERSARY AT 
FULTONHAM, OHIO 


Services of special interest were held by 
St. Andrew's Congregation, Fultonham, 
Ohio, June 18. The occasion was the cele- 
bration of the one hundred twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the organization of the 
congregation. 

At the morning service W. H. Shepfer, 
D.D., Defiance, Ohio, a former pastor, 
preached the sermon. W. M. Hackenberg, 
D.D., of Zanesville; Ohio, brought the mes- 
sage at the afternoon service. Even 
though weather conditions were not so 
favorable, yet the rain did not dampen the 
enthusiasm of the members, former mem- 
bers and friends of the congregation, some 
of whom came long distances to be pres- 
ent at the services. The church was well 
filled for both services. : 

The exterior of the church was painted 
and many minor repairs were made on the 
church property at a cost of about $300. 

Even though there is but a small rem- 
nant remaining of what was once a strong 
and influential congregation, this little 
group is active, loyal and devoted in the 
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Master’s service and looks forward hope- 
fully toward the future. These people are 
now worshiping in their third church 
building. The congregation has given two 
sons to the ministry, Homer L. and David 


_ E. Bosserman. 


Until 1938 the congregation was a part 
of the Stovertown Parish, but became a 
part of the Roseville Parish by action of 
the Synod of Ohio in May of that year. 

The other two congregations of the 
Roseville Parish are Jerusalem, a dis- 
tinctively rural church, and St. Paul’s, 
Roseville, both of which have been slowly 
but steadily forging ahead. The Jerusalem 
congregation is busy at the present time 
replastering and varnishing the interior of 
their church as well as painting the ex- 
terior. 

St. Paul’s congregation, since Easter 1938, 
has enjoyed worshiping in its beautiful 
new $90,000 edifice; $3,000 has been paid 
on the indebtedness during the past year. 

The Rev. W. E. Buchholtz is now in his 
twenty-fifth year as pastor of this parish. 

The following pastors have served St. 
Andrew’s congregation during the 125 
years of its history: Paul Henkel, Andrew 
Henkel, Amos Bartholomew, James Man- 
ning, John Rugan, John Singer, David 
Wiseman, J. H. Hunton, George Smith, 
Frank Richards (supplied during his 
Zanesville Pastorate), Charles Hemsath, 
C. K. Drumheller, Luther J. Smith, W. H. 
Shepfer, George Kunkle, Isaac H. Stetler, 
C. H. Starkey, E. F. Quehl, B. C. Kreis, 
and W. E. Buchholtz. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


Fifty-year Pastorate of John H. Waidelich, 
D.D., Notably Celebrated by Friends 


and Parishioners 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of the ordina- 
tion and pastorate of John Henry Waide- 
lich, D.D., was celebrated in St. Michael’s 
Lutheran Church, Sellersville, Pa., June 
18. More than 2,000 of his members, for- 
mer parishioners and friends attended three 
anniversary services to honor a pastorate 
of fifty years in his original church. This 
tribute was indicative of the personal es- 
teem in which he is held not only in the 
North Penn section but throughout the 
Church at large. His pastoral services in 
the last half century included 2,597 bap- 
tisms, 1,024 marriages, 1,559 confirmations 
and 1,747 funerals. 

The Service at 10.30 A. M. marked the 
reunion of the fifty confirmation classes 
of St. Michael’s congregation. The Rev. 
Philip J. Hoh of Egg Harbor, N. J., was 
the liturgist. E. P. Pfatteicher, D.D., LL.D., 
brought the official greetings of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania in a masterful 
analysis of the text, Psalm 26: 8, “Lord, I 
have loved the habitation of thy house, 
and the place where thine honour dwell- 
eth.” He said: “This anniversary is very 
unusual. Ministers do frequently arrive 
at their fiftieth year of ordination, but 
few of them are able to celebrate their 
golden anniversary in one pastorate. Dr. 
Waidelich should be honored for having 
stayed with his congregation, rather than 
using it as a workshop or stepping stone 
for another place, as is sometimes the case 
with young ministers.” He stressed the 
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quality of continuity found in the words 
of the psalm. This suggested the idea oi 
stability and integrity as exemplified in 
St. Mchael’s pastor. 

Dr. E. Clarence Miller, treasurer of the 
United Lutheran Church, spoke of the 
personal relations he had with Dr. Waide- 
lich dating back 
to many meet- 
ings of the Gen- 
eral Council as 
well as the more 
recent conven- 
tions of the 
United Lutheran 
Church. A beau- 
tiful leather- 
bound volume of 
letters contain- 
ing personal 
greetings from 
the President of 
the United States, 
President F. H. 
Knubel of the 
United Lutheran Church, many pastors as 
well as civic leaders of the nation and 
state, was presented to him by the pres- 
ident of St. Michael’s congregation, Prof. 
Lewis N. Snyder. The financial secretary 
and chairman of the Anniversary Commit- 
tee, Clarence S. Daub, Esq., presented him 
with a purse of $300 and informed him that 
a radio had been installed in his study. 
Fifty yellow roses with a personal mes- 
sage from each of the fifty confirmation 
classes was presented by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Weidemoyer. The combined senior and 
junior choirs, Prof. Theodore Pade, chor- 
ister, sang appropriate music. One of the 
features of this anniversary was the com- 
piling of the signatures of more than 1,000 
members and friends who attended the 
various services. 


JOHN H. WAIDELICH, 
D.D. 


Tributes from Churches and 
Organizations 

At 2.30 P. M. the Anniversary Service 
was arranged for his former churches: 
Trinity, Perkasie, which he founded in 
1892 and served until 1900; St. John’s 
Church, Ridge Valley, part of the original 
parish from 1889-1917; and Jerusalem, 
Almont, which he served as supply pas- 
tor from 1891-1900. In addition the mem- 
bers of the North Penn Pastoral Associa- 
tion were honored guests. The Rev. Nelson 
F. Schmidt of Schwenksville, classmate of 
Dr. Waidelich who celebrated his own 
fiftieth anniversary a few weeks ago, gave 
a touching and masterful tribute to his 
classmate, friend and fellow pastor. Greet- 
ings from the Norristown Conference were 
extended by President Howard H. Krauss. 
The Rev. H. S. Kidd, Souderton, represent- 
ing the North Penn Pastoral Association 
of which Dr. Waidelich was secretary and 
the only officer who has served for fifty 
years, brought a message bristling with 
fine humor and carrying good cheer. Un- 
fortunately Dr. Henry Offermann of the 
Philadelphia Theological Seminary, also a 
classmate, could not be present because of 
illness. The Rev. Edwin W. Andrews of 
the Ridge Parish and the Rev. Norman Y. 
Ritter, Trinity, Perkasie, conducted the 
devotional service. An unusual feature of 
the afternoon service was the singing of 
the combined choirs of these former 
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churches under the direction of Professor 
Pade. 

Sunday evening the Community Service 
included an address by Dr. Levering 
Tyson, president of Muhlenberg College 
from which Dr. Waidelich was graduated 
in 1886 and which he has been serving 
for many years as a member of the Board 
of Trustees. Citing incidents in tours of 
England and Italy he said, “The Church 
at the Catacombs in Rome is known today 
because two of Christ’s apostles conducted 
services there. Inquiry disclosed that. 
others prominent in that day have long 
since been forgotten. A pastor’s service 
will endure and to be appreciated fully 
must be seen through the eyes of time.” 


Beloved Pastor and Citizen 


Judge James Henninger of Allentown 
using “Gold” as his theme, said, he was not 
thinking in terms of a Midas, “not the 
wealth of accumulations but the wealth of 
spiritual things.” In reviewing the career of 
his friend he said he was reminded of the 
old alchemists who wasted their lives try- 
ing to find means to convert the baser 
metals into gold, but he declared the pas- 
tor has found the secret of converting the 
ordinary clay into a golden product. Judge 
Hiram Keller of the Bucks County Court, 
also an intimate friend of the pastor, re- 
viewed the civic record of Dr. Waidelich. 
He stated that his activities as a citizen en 
titled him to be termed “A Builder in the 
Church and a Defender of the Faith.” 
Greetings were also extended by the Rev 
James Shepley, pastor of St. Paul’s Re- 
formed Church. He pointed to the many 
years of pleasant association as pastor of 
the sister congregation. The liturgists were 
two of the sons of St. Michael’s, the Rev. 
David U. Druckenmiller, Reading, and the 
Rev. Merwin Shelly, New Ringgold. 
Musical features of the service included 
several harp solos by Dorothy Knauss and 
a violin solo by Professor Pade accom- 
panied by St. Michael’s Choir. 


FORTY YEARS IN THE 
PASTORATE 


Tue fortieth anniversary of the pastor- 
ate of G. W. Genszler, D.D.. was noted 
May 28 by Holy Communion congregation, 
Racine, Wis., of which he has been pastor 
for the last twenty years. Paul H. Roth, 
D.D., president of Northwestern The- 
ological Seminary, preached the sermon. 

For ten years Dr. Genzsler served First 
Church, Selinsgrove, Pa., and while there 
organized Middle Creek congregation and 
erected a chapel. Zion congregation at 
Kratzerville, also part of this parish. 
erected a fine church and parish house. 

For the next eight years he was pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Columbia, Pa., and 
later of Lake Park Church, Milwaukee, for 
one and one half years. 

During his present pastorate Holy Com- 
munion congregation purchased Luther 
Hill and erected the new church, and the 
membership increased from 547 to 1,700. 
The thing that gives Dr. Genszler the 
greatest joy is the fact that six sons of the 
congregations served by him have during 
this time entered the ministry and two are 
preparing for this office. 
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NOVA SCOTIA NEWS 
By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


Nova Scotia said “good-by” to King 
George and Queen Elizabeth June 15, when 
they spent the day in the capital city, 
Halifax. A more perfect day could not be 
had, with the warm summer sun shining 
out of a cloudless sky. The normal pop- 
ulation of the city, which is around 70,000, 
was increased to 150,000, and everywhere 
people were anxious to see their Majesties 
and to give a real welcome and expres- 
sion of loyalty. Cheer after cheer was 
heard from the huge crowds as the roya! 
procession wended its way through the 
city streets. Nova Scotia is the only royal 
province of the Dominion, and a pageant 
was presented in the afternoon, showing 
the early developments that led up to the 
royal charter. A crowd of 100,000 wit- 
nessed this pageant, among which were 
20,000 school children, who sang as the 
King and Queen left the grounds, “Will 
Ye Nae Come Back Again?” In the eve~ 
ning the Empress of Britain, escorted by 
two British warships, two Canadian de- 
stroyers, and a squadron of army bombers, 
sailed down the harbor, bound for a stop 
at Newfoundland and then home. The 
loveliness of the Queen endeared her to 
all hearts, and the Empire is truly for- 
tunate that they have a King and Queen 
who realize their responsibilities and are 
eager for the welfare of all their people. 
Our Lutheran Church was honored wher 
the president of synod and his wife, the 
Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Whitteker, were 
among those who were presented to their 
Majesties at the Province Building in 
Halifax. 


A Golden Anniversary 


Fifty years of service for the Kingdom 
of God were celebrated by Redeemer 
Church, Conquerall Bank, the Rev. Douglas 
A. Conrad pastor. The cornerstone of the 
building was laid in 1863, and the church 
was dedicated in 1864. At that time it was 
used by the Lutherans, Presbyterians, 
Anglicans and spasmodically by the Bap- 
tists and Methodists. About fifteen years 
later the Anglicans built their own church, 
as did the Baptists. The Methodists 
faded out of existence, and the Lutherans 
and Presbyterians were left to use the 
building, which they do to this day. In 
1889 the Lutherans were organized into a 
congregation which was a part of the 
Bridgewater Parish. Later it became one 
of the congregations of the Conquerall 
Parish, and now has a membership of 
eighty confirmed. 

Some five years ago the interior was 
redecorated and beautified, and this 
spring, with the co-operation of the Pres- 
byterians, the outside of the building was 
painted white, which makes it an out- 
standing sight for many miles. Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Fralic presented a pair of 
brass candlesticks in memory of Mr. John 
Slauenwhite; Mrs. Albert Rafuse and fam- 
ily of Harwichport, Mass., presented a fair 
linen for the altar and green altar para- 
ments in memory of Captain Albert 
Rafuse; a reredos was presented by the 
congregation. 

The opening service in the celebration 
was held on the evening of June 7, when 
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President C. H. Whitteker dedicated the 
gifts and memorials and preached the ser- 
mon. The Rev. T. A. Schrader of the 
Northfield Parish brought the message 0a 
the evening of June 9. 

The anniversary Communion Service 
was held Sunday evening, June 11, when 
a large congregation was present, the 
majority of whom came to the Lord’s 
Table. The class of nine who had been 
confirmed at Easter attended the com- 
munion in a group. 

The final service in the celebration was 
held June 12, when Community Night was 
observed. Fine greetings were brought by 
the Rev. D. W. MacDonald, pastor of th= 
Presbyterian congregation, and by the 
Rev. K. Wainwright, rector of the Anglican 
Church, who also gave a historical sur- 
vey of church work in Conquerall Bank 
during the last seventy-five years. Pastor 
Conrad read greetings from former pas- 
tors: the Rev. L. M. McCreery of Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; the Rev. C. S. Brewer of 
Baden, Pa.; the Rev. G. B. Pifer of Royers- 
ford, Pa.; the Rev. H. H. Wahl of Hudson. 
N. Y.; and the Rev. A. G. Jacobi of 
Kitchener, Ontario. 


War and Peace 


The spring convention of the Northern 
Conference was held in Mt. Calvary 
Church, Upper Northfield, June 1. The 
opening service, at which the Lord’s Sup- 
per was administered, was in tharge of 
the president of conference, the Rev. 
Douglas A. Conrad, and the sermon was 
delivered by the secretary, the Rev. V. J. 
Monk. Two papers which provoked a great 
deal of discussion were presented in the 
afternoon: “Is War Justifiable?” by the 
Rev. T. A. Schrader, and “The Methods 
of Attaining Peace,” by the Rev. E. E. 
Zieber. The liturgy at Vespers was con- 
ducted by the Rev. George Schiery, and 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
E. V. Nonamaker. 

Our deepest sympathy goes out to Pastor 
Zieber of Halifax, who was recently called 
home to Reading, Pa., because of the death 
of his mother. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS NEWS 
By the Rev. Walter E. Koepf 


Since you have last heard from our con- 
ference so much has happened that we 
scarcely know where to begin. Our spring 
conference meeting was held in the First 
Church, Chadwick, Ill., the Rev. Otto 
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Boening pastor. The meeting began with 
the Holy Communion Service. The pres- 
ident of conference, the Rev. J. E. Dale, 
preached the sermon, using for his text 
John 3: 16. The official business followed. 
Due to another appointment, Dr. Rudolph 
Schulz, president of Carthage College, who 
was scheduled for the afternoon, was given 
the privilege to present Carthage College 
as the first item of business. He laid par- 
ticular stress upon the importance of every 
man in conference attending the meeting 
of synod in Carthage with the determina- 
tion to put across the proposed amendment 
which would be brought up at that con- 
vention: “To put Carthage College on the 
regular budget of synod for $1.00 per com- 
muning member, a total of $31,141.” Dr. 
Schulz’s words did not fall on shallow 
ground, because this amendment carried 
at the meeting of synod. While Dr. Schulz 
was still talking, a telegram was received 
from Pastor Keck, who at the time was 
very sick in a hospital in South Carolina. 
At the same time a letter was received 
informing us of the critical condition of 
Dr. John Seibert. All business was held 
in abeyance while the brethren stood in 
silent reverence as Dr. Clarence Hightower 
offered prayer to the Almighty God in be- 
half of our afflicted brothers and their 
families. 

Dinner was served by the ladies of the 
church. 

In the afternoon the Rev. R. H. Daube 
read a paper on the Madras Conference 
which was very enlightening and inter- 
esting. Dr. Armin G. Weng represented 
synod and, true to his characteristic, gave 
a straightforward, above-board resume 
of the things taking place and being 
planned for the Illinois Synod. The ses- 
sion was closed with a book report by 
the Rev. Carl Satre, who reviewed “Pres- 
ent Theological Tendencies,” by Dr. Ed. E. 
Aubrey. 


Many of the men from this conference 
attended the Pastors’ Convocation con- 
ducted at the Chicago Lutheran Seminary, 
Maywood, Ill. The most encouraging thing 
about this convocation was that on the 
program were Peter Peterson, D.D., of the 
Augustana Synod, Dr. M. Reu of the 
American Lutheran Church, and Martin 
Anderson, D.D., of the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church. Every man attested to 
the great benefit derived from this con- 
vocation and left with the hope that in 
the very near future this can be converted 
into a regular accredited summer school 
for pastors. 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the North- 
ern Conference of the Illinois Synod met 
at Amity Church, Lena, Ill, the Rev. Carl 
Satre pastor. The morning session was 
begun with devotions, led by Mrs. L. W. 
Walter of Dixon. Greetings were given 
by the local pastor, after which the pres- 
ident of the society; Mrs. Earnest S. Ewald 
of Manlius, presided. 

The high light of the whole meeting was 
the address given by Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt 
of Chicago on “Stewardship,” a very bril- 
liant and talented Christian lady, the 
calibre of which we need more in the 
church. Miss Bertha Koenig, missionary to 
Liberia, reported on that field. 
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Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of the 
Illinois Synod, met with all the pastors 
and their councilmen, Monday night, 
| May 2, at St. John’s Church, Sterling, Ill. 
The meeting began with a dinner served 
by the ladies of the church and thoroughly 
enjoyed by the seventy men present. Dr. 
Weng’s address that followed right after 
the dinner was divided into three parts: 
(1) The Place of the Lutheran Church in 
the World; (2) The U. L. C. A.; and (3) 
The Relationship of Council to Pastor and 
the Relationship of Pastor to Council. This 
worth-while meeting was planned to bring 
churchmen and synod closer together and 
served its purpose well. 


We welcome the Rev. George J. Curran 
and family into our Conference. They re- 
cently moved from Wheaton, Ill. Mr. Cur- 
ran was installed as minister of the First 
English Lutheran Church at the close of 
the morning service, Sunday, June 4, by 
the Rev. Carl Satre, pastor of Amity 
Church, Lena, Ill. Mr. Satre based his 
message on Luke 4: 34, “My meat is to do 
the will of him that sent me, and to finish 
his work.” He outlined the duties which 
fall to the lot of the pastor and the re- 
sponsibilities resting upon the people, ask- 
ing that they co-operate in furthering the 
gospel and upholding the tenets of faith 
as exemplified in their confessional beliefs 
and truths, always filled with the spirit 
of God in helping to bring the Kingdom 
of God to those in their midst, in their 
community, and abiding in the extension 
of His kingdom in foreign lands. It was, 
in brief, the whole program of the whole 
Church.” 

Special music by the senior choir was a 
feature of the service, two anthems being 
sung, Mrs. LeRoy Farnam directing. The 
altar was banked with lovely bouquets 
and baskets of flowers for the occasion. 

The Currans are well settled now and 
are rapidly winning their place in the 
hearts of their people. 

Dr. Ed. Scharf served this congregation 
for seven years and recently resigned to 
accept the call to serve a parish in Ohio. 


On the day of Pentecost, at a special 
service, the English Lutheran Church, 
Manlius, Ill., celebrated the ninth anniver- 
sary of the installation of their pastor, the 
Rev. Earnest S. Ewald. New members 
were received and twenty-three souls 
united with that congregation; fifteen by 
adult baptism and confirmation, eight by 
letter of transfer, and seven children were 
added to the baptized membership of the 
church. This is in addition to the confir- 
mation class of eight that were received 
on Palm Sunday. This is a rural congre- 
gation, the population of Manlius being 
about 275. One year ago the entire church 
was redecorated and two beautiful oil 
paintings, 4 x 6, copies of “Christ, the Good 
Shepherd,” and “The Light of the World,” 
were added, besides nine other symbols 
done in oil. 


We are happy to report that the Rev. 
Albert Keck, Jr., who recently had a 
serious operation, is back on the field, 
having assumed full charge of his pastoral 
responsibilities. 


Conference was recently saddened by the 
sudden death of Mrs. C. R. Lowe, wife of 
Pastor Lowe of Monroe, Wis., June 6, after 
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an illness of only two weeks. Amid the 
mysteries of life we humbly bow before 
the Infinite God, surrendering our will to 
His Divine Will. 

June 25 marked the fortieth anniversary 
of the First Lutheran Church, Chadwick, 
Iil., the Rev. Otto Boening pastor. It was 
the first part of June 1899 when a small 
band of German Lutherans, under the 
leadership of the Rev. L. G. Gray, or- 
ganized St. Peter’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Chadwick, Ill., a bi-lingual con- 
gregation. A beautiful frame structure was 
erected on the site purchased by this newly 
organized group. To accommodate this 
rapidly growing congregation an addition 
had to be built to the building, which was 
dedicated in February 1906. 

In January 1922 a new constitution was 
adopted when the German tongue was 
abandoned and an entire English program 
was adopted. It was at this time that the 
name of the congregation was changed to 
the First Lutheran Church of Chadwick. 
In 1923 a movement was started to replace 
the frame structure with a new brick 
building, a project which, under the lead- 
ership of the Rev. W. E. Bridges, was com- 
pleted in 1924 and dedicated the same year. 
The total cost of the new building was 
about $44,000, a debt which was cleared 
on the celebration of the fifteenth anniver- 
sary. Today one charter member remains, 
Mr. Henry Frank, who is still very active 
in the church. 

The following pastors have served the 
congregation: the Rev. L. G. Gray, 1899 
to 1904; the Rev. G. J. Paetznick, the Rev. 
W. J. Sunkey, the Rev. P. C. Beer, the 
Rev. G. Albrecht, the Rev. W. E. Bridges, 
and the present pastor since 1937. 

At the morning service the pastor spoke 
on the subject, “Where Is Thy Name Writ- 
ten Now?” A very elaborate banquet was 
served by the ladies of the church at 6.30 
o'clock to 175 guests and friends. The 
speaker was the Rev. A. Swasko, Berwyn, 
Ill. An organ concert preceded the eve- 
ning service with Miss Stadel presiding at 
the console. 

The guest speaker at the evening service 
was the Rev. Ray E. Morack of Good 
Shepherd Church, Chicago. The liturgist 
for this service was your humble scribe. 


ROCHESTER—THE KODAK 
CITY 


By the Rey. Frederick E. Reissig 


RocuHEsTER and vicinity Lutherans, more 
than one thousand strong, joined the third 
annual Lutheran Pilgrimage Sunday after- 
noon, June 18, to Lyons, N. Y., where the 
members and pastor of First Lutheran 
Church, the Rev. Norman Ross pastor, 
acted as hosts. E. A. Tappert, D.D., of 
the Board of American Missions, was the 
speaker for the occasion. The music by 
two choirs and several trumpeters, aided 
by an exceptionally good amplifying sys- 
tem, could be heard throughout the vil- 
lage. The Rochester area Lutherans look 
forward each year to this pilgrimage. We 
are fortunate in having several village 
churches with large lawns or parks adjoin- 
ing which can be used for these large 
gatherings. 
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Lutherans Active in Federation 
of Churches 


Mr. Heiby Ungerer, prominent layman 
of the Church of the Reformation, a lead- 
ing attorney of the city, a member of the 
Board of American Missions, is the new 
president of the Federation of Churches 
of Rochester and Vicinity. The Rev. Walter 
Krumwiede, S.T.D., is chairman of the 
Summer Vesper Service Committee, and 
member of the Board of Directors; F. R. 
Knubel, D.D., is a member of the Board; 
the Rev. F. E. Reissig is chairman of the 
Lenten Service Committee; Pastors Eugene 
Stowell, Herman Miller, William Long 
Dowler and Fred W. Heins are serving on 
Federation Committees. The Lutheran 
Church is the second largest denomination 
in the city; the Presbyterians lead. 

The Federation of Churches plays a very 
important part in the religious and civic 
life of the city. It is exceedingly well 
staffed and has the moral and financial 
backing of the church people. 


Anne Lindbergh Comes to Town 


The University of Rochester gave Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh an honorary degree at 
its commencement June 19. Mrs. Lind- 
bergh captivated the audience which 
packed the Eastman Theatre to its capacity. 
She is a close friend of President and Mrs. 
Alan Valentine. When I first heard that 
she would be awarded a degree here, I 
was rather critical and said to myself, 
“Well, that’s playing to the galleries,” but 
on second thought after learning more of 
the circumstances, I felt differently about 
it. Sometimes one does wonder whether 
colleges and universities, by the awarding 
of degrees, are really seeking to recognize 
outstanding and faithful service or to gain 
publicity for themselves. 


Vacation Church Schools 


So many competing programs and at- 
tractions for children have developed dur- 
ing the last few years that vacation church 
schools have suffered considerably in some 
areas. They are held this summer at the 
Church of Reformation, St. John’s, Em- 
manuel and Concordia, the latter being 
conducted by the Inner Mission Society. 
The school at Emmanuel is being sup- 
ported generously by the Parent-Teacher 
Association of the two nearby grade 
schools. With the co-operation of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations and the prin- 
cipals of the schools, vacation schools can 
be made highly successful. 


Here and There! 
Concordia Lutheran Church, the Rev. 
Wilfried Tappert pastor, was received into 
the United Synod of New York at the 
recent convention. This congregation was 
served by Dr. Carl Conrad for nearly fifty 
years. It reports 2,200 baptized members. 


The Rev. William Krumwiede was in- 
stalled Sunday, June 25, as assistant pastor 
of Zion Lutheran Church, Rochester, 
Ernest _Heyd, D.D., pastor. Zion is the 
mother congregation of Lutheranism in 
Rochester. This congregation observed its 
one hundredth anniversary recently. The 
Rev. Walter Krumwiede, S.T.D., is the pas- 
tor of Grace Church. Father and son now 
serve in the same city. 
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The Rev. William Arndt, pastor of Im- 
manuel Church, Webster, observed his 
fiftieth anniversary as pastor of that church 
June 25. Pastor Arndt has not only been 
a faithful pastor but he has also been a 
good citizen of Webster, interested in 
whatever spelled improvement and prog- 
ress. I have often heard him called the 
youngest pastor in town. 


The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. F. R. Knubel are 
back from their European trip. They left 
early in May and returned June 20. Their 
time was spent largely in Germany. 


It’s interesting to note that an increasing 
number of Protestant congregations are 
having two services on Sunday morning, 
one at eight or eight-thirty and the other 
at ten-thirty or eleven o’clock. One church 
advertises its early service as “The Trav- 
elers’ Service.” Roger Babson no doubt 
is right in advocating that the Protestant 
churches ought to have more than one 
service on Sunday morning. It’s harder on 
the preacher, but it does tend to increase 
attendances. At least that’s our experience 
at Emmanuel, 


St. John’s of Victor is now being served 
by the Rev. Howard Kuhnle, pastor of the 
Church of the Transfiguration, Irondequoit. 
This congregation was formerly served by 
the Rev. Yost Brandt of Pittsford. The 
Victor congregation reports 44 confirmed 
members; but what a loyal and faithful 
group of folk! 


THE MOUNTAINEER 
By A. B. Leamer, D.D. 


The Rev. George M. Kunkle, after three 
years of successful leadership in the Ac- 
cident Parish, has resigned to become pas- 
tor at Scottsdale, Pa. His ministry was 
fittingly closed with the dedication of a 
new altar, with the cross, vases and proper 
hangings, a lectern and a beautiful paint- 
ing of Christ in Gethsemane, executed by 
Mrs. B. N. Sincell of Oakland. The choir 
wore vestments and the pastor the robe. 
The writer spoke on “Jesus at Prayer,” 
and assisted in the dedication service. It 
is surely heartening to see our congrega- 
tions introducing these sacred features of 
the church and introducing in its entirety 
the great service of the church. 


Pastor Carl R. Plack, Huntington, W. Va., 
was given an anniversary party at the 
beginning of his second year of service at 
St. Paul’s Church. The membership has 
increased under his guidance and the ac- 
tivities of the congregation indicate that 
the new year will bring its proper e- 
sults. 


The Brotherhood of the Eastern Confer- 
ence met in Grafton, the Rev. E. F. K. Roof 
pastor, June 18. There were about one 
hundred delegates in attendance and an 
excellent program was presented. Pres- 
ident Welch of Oakland directed the con- 
vention and the topics discussed were: 
“Training the Men of the Church for Ad- 
ministrative Service as Church Council- 
men”; “What Can We Do to Help the Pas- 
tor in His Program of Parish Education?” 
and “What Part May Our Church Play in 
Helping Solve International Problems?” In 
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the evening the address was upon the 
topic, “If I Were a Layman.” President 
Joachim of the State Brotherhood, and 
Vice-president Glenn Edgar of the Na- 
tional Brotherhood, were present and 
brought helpful greetings. 


Councilmen’s Conferences were held at 
New Haven, Wheeling, and Red House. 
The total attendance was about 175 men, 
and the presentation of the outlined pro- 
gram was given by Dr. S. T. Nicholas. We 
are hoping that things said will help the 
men to be more adequate for their tasks, 
for among the privileges of the church 
is that of being on the church council, 
there to direct by word, work and worship 
the affairs of the congregation and, through 
it, the larger activities of the whole church. 
Emphasis must be laid upon the fact that 
when one is chosen for the council he is 
called to that task and that a very solemn 
dedication of self takes place at the altar 
where, with the help of God, each man 
promises his whole service to the work of 
the Kingdom. 


The Synod of West Virginia will meet 
again at Jackson’s Mill, five miles out from 
Weston, August 27-31. The sessions will 
open Sunday evening with a sermon by 
Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of the United 
Lutheran Church, and it is a real pleasure 
to announce his presence with us for this 
year’s convention. 


The synod, in order to save our Mor- 
gantown congregation for the good of the 
community and the care of the one hun- 
dred Lutheran students, has, through free- 
will offerings, subscribed and paid into 
the treasury more than $1,500, and has 
secured the property for the church. This 
has been a good work and indicates the 
willingness of our people to provide for 
the spiritual care of our young people 
who are attending our universities. 


Vacation Bible Schools have been held 
in many of our congregations with whole- 
some results. Here is a value that we 
must not overlook, for it gives opportunity 
for the intensive training of youth and 
childhood that is much more satisfactory 
than the teaching that we do through our 
Sunday schools. These suffer by the 
brevity of the period of Bible study. 


It is gratifying to note that several of 
our pastors are building a Tithers’ League 
in their congregations and that emphasis 
is being laid upon pledging a percentage 
of our income instead of a set sum each 
week. This reads like the Biblical method 
of securing funds with which to carry on 
the work of the church. Last year there 
were twenty-one parishes out of our 
twenty-three that made use of the Visita- 
tion Literature of the church. This means 
that steps are being taken to carry infor- 
mation to the membership of the church, 
and in time to come we shall have an in- 
formed church that will respond ade- 
quately to the call of the Master. 

A praying and informed pastor; a pray- 
ing and informed council; a praying and 
informed leadership in our auxiliaries; and 
a praying people will solve the problems 
of attendance at The Service, lack of inter- 
est, failure to pay our benevolences and 
overcome the indifference in our living. 
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TOLEDO NUGGETS 
By F. E. Strobel, D.D. 


Firty YEARS in the gospel ministry is an 
honor experienced by the Rev. William 
H. Lehmann of Fremont, Ohio. Sunday 
evening, June 18, seventy-five guests as- 
sembled in the social rooms of Grace 
Church, Fremont, to eat together and 
greet Dr. Lehman. The Rev. B. F. Brant 
presided. Mr. Schillinger, district pres- 
ident, brought greetings from the synodical 
body. The Rev. Theo. Stellhorn expressed 
greetings from the local Pastoral Confer- 
ence. The Rev. R. A. Golladay from Co- 
lumbus delivered the address at the Ves- 
per Service in which Pastors Price and 
Burman were the liturgists. A purse from 
the brethren of the Fremont Pastors’ As- 
sociation was presented to Dr. Lehmann. 
It was a beautiful tribute to a faithful 
servant of Christ. 


Wedding Bells were heard for two of 
the Toledo pastors during the summer. 
The Rev. W. S. Anderson was married to 
Miss Mildred M. Rodgers May 9 at Har- 
risburg, Pa. Mrs. Anderson is a graduate 
of Wittenberg College and Johns Hopkins 
School of Nursing. Mr. Anderson is pas- 
tor of St. Luke’s and Christ Church in 
Toledo. 


The Rev. J. Louis Wolfe was wed to 
Miss Mary E. Fighter June 24 in St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, Mansfield, Ohio, the 
home of the bride. They will be at home 
in the parsonage of Redeemer Lutheran 
Church, Toledo, after July 5. 


Commencement Services were held for 
ten graduates of the Robinwood Hospital 
School of Nursing May 17 in St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, Toledo. The services 
were in charge of the superintendent, Dr. 
F. E. Strobel. The Rev. Dwight L. Miley 
preached the sermon. 


The Robinwood Hospital Guild, an or- 
ganization of doctors’ wives and now ex- 
panded to any interested women, was ex- 
ceedingly active during the first year of 
its organized life. More than $1,500 was 
contributed for the installation of an elec- 
tric dumb waiter for the hospital. 


The Young Women’s Service League, 
organized for service alone, made student 
life pleasanter, supplied reading matter 
for the patients, and sponsored many 
activities of service for the hospital and 
students. They did the educational work 
in the October Sunday school campaign 
for funds. 


A trip to Rose Bay, Nova Scotia, was 
the pleasure of Dr. Alvin E. Bell and sons 
during the closing weeks of June. Dr. Beil 
was the official representative of the con- 
vention of the Nova Scotia Synod. The 
boys went along for the fun and company. 
Mrs. Bell suffered a fracture of the right 
arm the day following the departure of 
the Doctor and their sons. 


The Lutheran Men’s League held its an- 
nual outdoor meeting Saturday afternoon, 
June 24. The feature of the afternoon was 
the indoor baseball game between two 
church champion teams. It was thrilling. 
The address of the evening was delivered 
by Prof. Eli Jenson of Wittenberg College 
on “The Lutheran Church and Its Rela- 
tion to Americanism.” 
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BLUE RIDGE SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Dr. Ross H. Stover, pastor of Messiah 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Franklin C. 
Fry of Akron, Ohio; and Dr. Paul J. Hoh 
of the Philadelphia Theological Seminary, 
are the leading speakers for the Summer 
School for Church Workers of the Lu- 
theran Synods meeting July 1-8 at Blue 
Ridge, N. C. More than 300 Lutherans 
from North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida are attend- 
ing the school. 

The program for the conference in- 
cluded: the family altar, directed by Chap- 
lain Paul G. McCullough of Miami, Fla.; 
devotions with Bible study, led by Dr. 
Charles P. Wiles, editor of the Parish and 
Church School Board; leadership training 
periods; conferences for pastors and lay- 
men, “Pastoral Counseling,’ led by Dr. 
H. D. Hoover of Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary, and “The Missionary Challenge 
and Opportunity of the Lutheran Church,” 
led by Dr. F. C. Fry; a conference for 
women, led by Mrs. Virgil B. Sease, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; The Children of the 
Church, for leaders and teachers, led by 
Mrs. Clifford B. Athy, Columbus, Ohio; 
Luther League conferences, led by Dr. 
Amos J. Traver, Frederick, Md., and the 
Rey. J. Luther Mauney, Pulaski, Va.; rec- 
reation periods directed by the Rev. Palmer 
P. Pierce, Columbia, S. C.; sunset devo- 
tions led by the Luther League; song 
service directed by Prof. Kenneth Baldwin, 
Columbia, S. C.; fellowship hours after 
the evening lectures. 

The leadership training periods consisted 
of the following courses: Essentials of Mis- 
sionary Character, based on the text, “Into 
All the World,’ by Casselman, led by 
Mrs. Virgil B. Sease; “The Church Worker 
and His Group Sessions,’ based on the 
text, “My Group Sessions,” by Nolde and 
Hoh, led by the Rev. C. K. Derrick, 
Charleston, S. C.; “The Church Worker 
and His Personal Life,” based on “My 
Life,” Nolde and Hoh, led by the Rev. 
Clyde G. Steele, St. Augustine, Fla.; “The 
Church Worker and His Progress,” based 
on “My Progress,” Nolde and Hoh, led by 
Dr. E. B. Keisler, Newberry, S. C.; “Chris- 
tian Worship,” based on “Worship,” Finck, 
led by the Rev. S. W. Hahn, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; “A Study of the Old Testa- 
ment,” based on “The Old Testament, a 

’ Study,” by Alleman, led by the Rev. C. E. 
Fritz, Greensboro, N. C.; “A Study of 
Christian Growth,” based on “Human Na- 
ture,” Locker and Hoh, led by Dr. C. A. 
Linn, Savannah, Ga.; “A Study of the 
Christian Leader,’ based on “Improving 
Our Leadership,’ by Keyser, led by the 
Rev. G. H. C. Park, Birmingham, Ala.; 
“Guiding Children in Christian Growth,” 
based on “How Shall I Learn to Teach 
Religion?” by Carrier, led by Miss Irene 
Sox, Cherryville, N. C.; and an Enrich- 
ment Course for Children, led by Miss 
Lucy Brady, Columbia, S. C., for children 
of junior age and by Mrs. Henry A. 
Schroder, Durham, N. C., for chi'dren un- 
der junior age. 

Recreation is furnished by a gymnasium 
for handball, volley ball, skating, ping pong 
and badminton; by beautiful Laurel Lake 
for swimming and boating; and by hikes 
in the nearby mountait:s. 
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A PASTORS’ INSTITUTE 


Tue third annual Fortune Lake Pastors’ 
Institute will be held August 8-11 near 
Crystal Falls, Mich. Dr. L. W. Boe, pres~ 
ident of St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn.; 
Dr. E. J. Braulick, president of Wartburg 
College, Waverly, Iowa; and Dr. A. D. 
Mattson, professor in Augustana The- 
ological Seminary, Rock Island, Ill., con- 
stitute the faculty. Besides these three 
speakers, other men are preparing book 
review and discussion hours. 

In other years this institute has attracted 
a widely representative group of Lutheran 
pastors. Discussion has always been free 
and stimulating. Beside the lectures and 
discussions, there is ample opportunity for 
recreation at this camp located on Fortune 
Lake occupying a site owned by the Su- 
perior Conference of the Augustana Synod. 
The cost of registration, room, board and 
bedding is $10. There are also accom- 
modations for family groups in individual 
cottages. 

Breakfast August 8 is the first meal of 
the camp. Lecture periods begin that 
morning. The institute closes after noon 
dinner, Friday, August 11. There are 
morning and evening devotion services. 

Dr. Mattson will speak on “The Church 
and Social Problems,” touching such mat- 
ters ds “The Relation of the Church to 
Social Problems,” “The Kingdom of God 
and the Social Crisis,’ and “The Russian 
Situation.” Dr. Mattson has lectured and 
written extensively on these subjects and 
has also made European trips for back- 
ground. 

“Whither Lutheran Education in Amer- 
ica,’ is the topic on which Dr. Braulick 
will speak. He will treat of our educa- 
tional responsibilities not only in institu- 
tions of learning supported by the church, 
but educational agencies in the local con- 
gregation and what we ought to be doing 
for our Lutheran youth in non-Lutheran 
schools. Dr. Braulick will also have some- 
thing to say about the parish parochial day 
school. 

Dr. Boe’s fresh and vital thinking on 
things Lutheran in America and the world 
is well known. He has just recently re- 
turned from a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention in Germany. He will give four 
lectures on the Lutheran scene as it ap- 
pears to him in America and in the world. 
He will captivate his hearers. 

One pastor present last year, who has 
attended pastors’ conferences at famous 
seminaries and elsewhere, said that at no 
place had he received more than at For- 
tune Lake. Another remarked that he had 
not thought it possible for anything to in- 
fluence his life in the ministry so much. 

Members of the committee are Pastor 
Theodore Matson, 421 East Division St., 
Ishpeming, Mich.; Pastor Joseph Simonson, 
652 North Lotus Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Dr. 
Otto H. Bostrom, 112 West Ridge St., Mar- 
quette, Mich.; Pastor George H. Vollmer, 
209 South Dewey St., Eau Claire, Wis.; 
Pastor Garrett F. Genszler, 1402 Main St., 
Marinette, Wis.; Pastor Karl J. Wilhelm- 
sen, 3319 Washington Ave., Racine, Wis.; 
and Pastor W. I. Ylonen, Crystal Falls, 
Mich. Registration may be made with any 
of these, any one of whom will also gladly 
answer any questions. 
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Prayer and Devotional Works 
and Seasonal Sermons 


THE DAY’S WORSHIP 


Edited by REV. C. B. FOELSCH, Ph.D. 


372 page-length daily devotions in this 
pocket-size devotional manual. Each medi- 
tation is limited to a single page, and in- 
cludes an indicated Scripture lesson, a short 
text and devotional study, and a brief 
prayer. The devotions for each weekly period 
relate to some appropriate theme. 

Cloth, 4144 x 6 inches. 75 cents. 
Keratol, gilt. top. $1.00. 


(ollects and Prayers 
| Sor use in sr ace 
| Church 


Authorized by the 
United Lutheran 
Church in America 


Prepared by the 
Common Service 
Book Committee 


Here you will find prayers for 
The Church, The Parish, Divine Worship, 
The Church Building, Missions, Education, 
Home and Friends, Gifts and Graces, Our 
Daily Life, Special Necessities, All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men, Hospitals, Medical Men 
and Nurses, The City, the Nation, the World, 
Times and Seasons, Church Year, General 
Prayers (for Varied Occasions and Pur- 
poses). 
Book paper. In three bindings. 
Cloth, $1.00; Black Persian Morocco, red 
under gold edges, $3.50; Red Turkey Mo- 
rocco, red under gold edges, $3.75. 


EPISTLE MESSAGES— 
VOLUME II 


Sermons on the Epistles of the Trinity Season 
Edited by REV. HERMANN F, MILLER 


Choice sermons on the epistle lessons of 
the Trinity season, written by prominent 
and popular preachers of the Lutheran 
Church. These sermons have strong appeal 
and vital messages. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

VOLUME I—ADVENT-TRINITY 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


eee ON RS ee eS ee 
The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A CHURCH SCHOOL 
CONFERENCE 


THE annual Church School Conference 
of South Central District of Nebraska and 
Midwest Synod was held June 8 at Grand 
Island, Nebr., in St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. 
R. Moehring pastor. Sixty-five delegates and 
visitors were present. The opening devo- 
tions were conducted by F. C. Schuldt, 
D.D., Hastings, Nebr., who spoke briefly 
on the subject of “Divine Mysteries,” lay- 
ing emphasis on the spirit of reverence 
and faith. 

A very interesting discussion was given 
by the Rev. E. N. Haugse of Wolbach, 
Nebr., on “The Devotional Life of the 
Sunday School Teacher.” He defined the 
devotional life as something that cannot 
be separated from the rest of one’s life, as 
one’s business or social life may be sep- 
arated from each other. The devotional life 
rather permeates the entire life of the indi- 
vidual and consists of everything that helps 
increase one’s devotion to Christ and His 
Church. Pastor Haugse stressed three 
things which will help to increase one’s 
devotion to Christ and the Church: & 
working familiarity with the Bible; a vital 
prayer life; time for spiritual meditation. 

The Rev. G. F. R. Duhrkop of Blue 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 


Catalog Free on Request. 
The C. E. WARD Co., New London, O. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 


PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 
PRICED LOW LIBERAL TERMS 


The Méller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements and 
artistic tone development that should be 
heard to be fully appreciated. 


Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


NORTH AUSTIN 
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Hill, Nebr., had chosen for the subject 
of his paper, “Is the Sunday School Office 
One of Teaching Only?” He presented his 
subject in a very striking manner, calling 
attention to a tendency in many places to- 
ward disregard for the worship service of 
the church and letting attendance at Sun- 
day school suffice. He stressed the fact 
that Sunday school and church services are 
complementary to each other and that the 
one requires the other. We were very happy 
that Dr. C. H. B. Lewis, field secretary of 
the Parish and Church School Board, could 
be present at this conference. He spoke 
in the morning on “The Children of the 
Church” and pointed out the great oppor- 
tunity which is offered our congregations 
in this new program in the educational 
work of our Church among the children. 

A fine lunch was served by the ladies of 
the church and the noon recess was spent 
in a most enjoyable way. 

The afternoon devotionals were in charge 
of Dr. C. B. Harmon of Grand Island, 
Nebr., who gave a very edifying talk on 
the “Fearlessness of Love.” The Rev. R. 
Moehring of Grand Island gave the first 
paper in the afternoon. He brought home 
to us very forcibly the need of Lutheran 
material for Lutheran Sunday schools in 
order that our Church may adequately 
carry out her mission. Dr. E. Walter of 
Hastings, Nebr., followed with a paper 
on the very important subject, “Home 
Preparation of the Sunday School Pupil.” 
He portrayed the need of co-operation 
from the home in a very vivid manner. A 
class of the primary department of the 
church, in charge of Mrs. Walter Niemoth 
and Miss Hedwig Moehring, gave a pleas- 
ing demonstration of work done. Dr. Lewis 
conducted a round table discussion and 
was kept busy answering questions. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: the Rev. Henry Dumler, 
Davenport, Nebr., president; the Rev. R. 
Moehring, Grand Island, Nebr., vice-pres- 
ident; the Rev. E. N. Haugse, Wolbach, 
Nebr., secretary; Mr. George Kaiser, 
Gothenburg, Nebr., treasurer. The newly 
elected officers were installed by Dr. 
Harmon. 

The conference will meet at Hastings, 
Nebr., next year. F, C. ScHuLerr. 


RELIGIOUS WORK 
FRUITFUL 


Chicago Lutheran Churches Report Unusual 
Gains: All Communions Rewarded for 
Soul-winning Efforts 


LUTHERAN churches in Chicago led. all 
other Protestant communions in member- 
ship gains during the past church year 
according to statistics released by Walter 
R. Mee, executive secretary of the Chi- 
cago Church Federation. 

Three hundred twenty-two Lutheran 
churches report a gain of 20,653 members 
—an average of nearly sixty-five per con- 
gregation. 

Even more significant, however, is the 
fact that this represents a thirty per cent 
improvement over the previous year when 
322 churches gained 14,530 members—an 
average of slightly more than forty-five 
per congregation. 

It is also important to note that nearly 
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all the communions represented in Chi- 

cago indicate substantial progress. Total 

gains-amount to nearly sixty thousand. 
The detailed statistical account follows: 


ACCESSIONS 
(First column) By confession or reaffirmation 


of faith. (Second column) By letter. (Third 
column) Total. 
Churches Reporting 
TOO Bapust mvc sescccssrecesctecerces 2,053 1,049 3,102 
86 Congregational ............ 1,528 1,211 > 2,788 
6 Church of the Brethren 31 54 85 
20) Disciples (Of Christi.cc.c) lex-cceste vesscte 771 
85 Episcopal ae 472 2,530 
39 Evangelical .......ccsseee 322 «141 46 
62 Evangelical and 
Reformed... 2,363 282 2,645 
3 Friends ............. wane 22 8 30 
322, Lutherans fecsttsescitvercctcsoy Sarscees meee 20,653 
P85 Methods tay ireccssseccccssstccevey ue eeveasssotminiecssets 5,833 
2 Methodist Protestant... 25 11 36 
33 African M. E. tite 1,927 
10 Colored M. E. 300 
120 Presbyterian .. 4,079 
14 Reformed Chu 
America | i...Besssesetsse 245 121 366 
4 Reformed Episcopal... 52 22 74 
1 Reformed Presbyterian wesc. scene 2 
3 United Brethren .......... 33 9 62 
7 United Presbyterian.... 125 56 181 
1,111 11,462 4,930 45,878 


The 340 churches not reporting, based 
on the above average, should have 
TOCELVEG: (evseccssctiessccsassssssattracesd@hvessstatepeneeteseugrs 13,940 


59,818 


Average number of additions per church... 41 
The average number of additions per church 
for the PLrevVioUS YEAT WAS.....sesrerseereeseceee 34 


CHINESE NURSES 
GRADUATED 


Tuer Lutheran Hospital School of Nursing 
at Tsingtao, China, graduated a class of 
four young women May 14. The exercises 
were held at the Tsingtao Lutheran 
Church. The address was delivered by 
Miss Erva M. Moody and the diplomas 
were presented to the class by the Rev. 
Charles Reinbrecht. Light refreshments 
were served immediately after the program 
at the Lutheran Hospital. 


These four student nurses have passed 
the Nurses’ Association of China examina- 
tions and are now registered nurses. Miss 
Tang will have charge of the Tai Tung 
Chen clinic; Miss Sung is to be one of the 
two nurses in charge of the new branch 
Lutheran hospital in Tsimo; Miss Tsung 
will finish her course in September; and 
Miss Yu is at present night supervisor at 
the Lutheran Hospital at Tsingtao. 

The missionaries and their Chinese fel- 
low-believers continue faithful in confes- 
sion and service. They excite the admira- 
tion of Christians in more favored lands. 
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PERSONAL 


. AT A VERY impressive service the Rev. 

William J. Boldt was installed as the new 
pastor of Epiphany Church, Elmhurst, I]1., 
June 11. The charge to the pastor was 
given by the Rev. T. F. Weiskotten, pastor 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Chicago, who con- 
firmed the pastor-elect. The charge to the 
congregation was given by the Rev. Armin 
G. Weng, Ph.D., president of the Illinois 


Synod, who also installed the pastor. Scrip- 


ture was read and prayer offered by the 
Rev. L. Y. Seibert, pastor of Elmhurst 
Church. Following the installation, a re- 
ception was held in the church parlors. 

Pastor Boldt received his A.B. degree 
from Wittenberg College and the B.D. de- 
gree from Hamma Divinity School. He was 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Emporia, 
Kan., 1930-1935. In 1934 he received the 
M.S. degree in education with a major in 
psychology from the Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ College. 1935-1936 he attended the 
University of Minnesota, doing work to- 
ward his doctorate in Educational Psy- 
chology. From 1936 to 1939 he was pro- 
fessor of psychology at Wheaton College, 
Wheaton, Ill. During the summers he con- 
tinued work at the university and has now 
completed the residence requirements to- 
ward the Ph.D. degree. Pastor Boldt is an 
associate member of the American Psy- 
chological Association and has been listed 
in the 1939 edition of “Young Men f 
America.” 

Elmhurst is a beautiful and fast-grow- 
ing suburb of Chicago. Epiphany Church 
holds a strategic position in the southern 
section of the city. The church possesses 
one of the most desirable lots where it is 
hoped a new church will stand in the near 
future. A parsonage is now in process of 
being purchased. 


June 18 the vestry and congregation of 
Grace Church, Philadelphia, Pa., observed 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of the or- 
dination of their pastor, the Rev. Elmer 
D. S. Boyer. Pastor Boyer was ordained 
at Chicago, Ill., by the old Chicago Synod 
and began his ministerial career as a home 
missionary at Lafayette, Ind. He has been 
pastor of Grace Church for four years and 
has rendered faithful service. Joseph D. 
Krout, D.D., secretary of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod, preached the sermon at 
the Chief Service, which was well at- 
tended. All the parishes which the pastor 
served during his ministry were well rep- 
resented. 

Pastor and Mrs. Boyer also received 
congratulations on their twenty-fifth an- 
niversary and the gift of a well-filled 
purse from members of the church and 
friends. The church was beautifully dec- 
orated for the occasion. Miss Laura M. 
Arnold had charge of the music. 


The young people of St. John’s Church, 
Jersey Shore, Pa., tendered the pastor, 
the Rev. W. R. Fitzgerald, a reception ac- 
companied by $25 in silver dollars, and 
luncheon, in celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his ordination. 


Prof. George H. Hartwig, head of the 
English department of Dana College, Blair, 
Nebr., had an article in the April number 
of The Hibbert Journal entitled, “Emer- 
son on Historical Christianity.” In the De- 
cember 1938 issue of Christian Education, 
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he presented some results of his research 
in the history of English Bible translation 
in an article, “The English Bible and the 
Teacher of English.” Professor Hartwig 
will spend a large part of the summer 
continuing his research on the English 
Bible in the Newberry Library, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


CAMP SUSQUEHANNA 


One HuNDRED boys from the Central 
Pennsylvania area took over Susque- 
hanna University’s campus at Selinsgrove, 
Pa., June 19, for the annual encampment 
of Camp Susquehanna. The camp was 
sponsored by the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod of the United Lutheran Church and 
was directed by the Rev. Walter E. Brown 
of Danville, an alumnus of the university. 

The period of the camp for boys was 
from June 19-26. A second period of the 
camp followed for girls from June 26 to 
July 3, with Miss Margaret Beard of 
Highspire, Pa., as directress. Seventy-two 
girls registered. The boys’ division has 
been in operation for seventeen years while 
it is just the second season for the girls. 

Counselors for the camp included Lu- 
theran ministers from the Central Penn- 
sylvania area and also a number of young 
women interested in the camp and re- 
ligious work. The campers enjoy the finest 
of recreational facilities and have access to 
University Field, Alumni Gymnasium, and 
the university’s vast athletic equipment. 
They are “billeted” in one of the dor- 
mitories. 


CAMPS MILLER AND HAGAN 


Juty 1 Camp Miller for Boys, Shawnee- 
on-Delaware, Pa., opened its eighteenth 
season, and Camp Hagan for Girls began 
its third season. Both camps are owned 
and operated by the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. 

For the sixth consecutive year, Camp 
Miller will be under the direction of 
“Chief” LeRoi Snyder of Allentown, Pa. 
He will also serve as Supervisory Director 
of Camp Hagan. 

Both camps will again be filled to ca- 
pacity for the entire season of eight weeks, 
July 1-August 26, and will be hosts to 
approximately thirteen hundred boys and 
girls. 

Dr. E. Albert Jones of Philadelphia will 
replace Mr. Ralph Myers of Sellersville, 
Pa., as associate director of Camp Miller. 
This will be his sixteenth season at Miller. 
Mr. Myers has been associate director for 
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EMBROIDERIES 


eight years. An outstanding addition to 
the staff at Camp Miller this year is Bear 
Heart, a full-blooded Sioux Indian, who is 
a student at Springfield College, Spring- 
field, Mass. He will be head counselor of 
the Pioneer Unit and associate in the de- 
partment of Arts and Crafts, and will 
assist the entertainment department. 

The staff at Camp Miller numbers sixty- 
one; at Camp Hagan twenty-six, headed 
by Miss Jane M. Taylor of Allentown as 
directress, and Catharine E. Rheinhold of 
Lansdowne, Pa., associate directress. 


Tue dawn is distant, 
Nor is the night starless; 
Love is eternal! 
God is still God, and 
His faith shall not fail us. 
—Longfellow. 
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OESTERLEN ORPHANS’ 
HOME 


received $500 from the estate of Mr. 
Charles F. Peters, who resided near Lima, 
Ohio. This bequest is greatly appreciated 
by the Home. 

The First Lutheran Church of Findlay 
has provided the means for the purchase 
of a new rug for the office of the Home. 
This is the home church of Mrs. Amelia 
Oesterlen, who made the Home possible. 
When the Administration Building was 
erected this congregation furnished the 
office and have provided for keeping it in 
good condition ever since. 

The second floor of the Administration 
Building has taken on a different appear- 
ance since the Progressive Sunday School 
Class from the Third Lutheran Church, 
Springfield, Ohio, painted it. 

Groups of women from the various 
churches of Springfield and nearby par- 
ishes render a splendid service to the 
Home by gathering there from time to time 
for a day of sewing, mending and darning. 

Thirteen boys and girls were confirmed 
on Whitsunday with the other members 
of the class of the Fifth Lutheran Church, 
the Rev. John M. Recher pastor. 

Six, boys..and_girls will graduate from 
high school and will soon be leaving the 
Home. 

The members of the M. E. G. Missionary 
Society of the Second Lutheran Church 
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of Springfield sponsored a party for twenty- 
four of the younger children on a recent 
evening. These contacts with responsible 
groups outside the Home are much appre- 
ciated. 

On the evening of May 11 the Brother- 
hood of St. Luke’s Church, Dr. Harvey 
E. Crowell pastor, visited the Home for 
their annual ball game. This is especially 
appreciated by the older boys. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Chicago, Ill. The flower festival, pre- 
sented by the four choirs of Christ Lu- 
theran Church, of which Dr. George P. 
Lottich is the pastor, attracted an over- 
flow attendance Sunday evening, June 18. 
The interior of the church was decorated 
with a profusion of plants and flowers, 
some of which had been woven into arches 
standing at regular intervals in the main 
aisle of the nave, not to speak of the beau- 
tiful chancel and the flower-bedecked gal- 
leries. Quite in keeping with the sacred 
surroundings were the instrumental and 
vocal numbers by Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Christiansen, Gounod, Guilmont, 
Handel, Mozart, Buck, Dickson and Parks, 
acceptably sung by quartets and octets, 
soloists and choirs under the direction of 
Erhardt Bergstrasser, with John C. Strand 
as guest conductor, and with Thelma 
Michelson at the organ. 


Chicago, Ill. June 18 marked the first 
anniversary of the Rev. H. G. Twietmeyer’s 
pastorate in the growing suburban mission 
at Gladstone Park. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Henry Schaeffer of the 
Chicago Seminary. At this service, two 
children were baptized and eighteen new 
members were received into communing 
membership. 


Jersey Shore, Pa. The fifteenth annual 
vacation Bible school of First and St. 
John’s Lutheran Churches of Jersey Shore, 
Pa., was held June 19 to 30 with the co- 
operation of the First Baptist, First Meth- 
odist, and First Presbyterian congregations. 

This school, using literature provided by 
the United Lutheran Church, had 107 en- 
rolled. Seven teachers and assistants were 
supplied by St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
the Rev. W. R. Fitzgerald pastor and treas- 
urer of the committee in charge. First 
Lutheran had five teachers and the dean. 
The Baptist and Methodist schools had 
two, and the Presbyterian congregation had 
ene assistant teacher. 

Thirteen of the teachers and assistants 
had been pupils of the school, and for the 
most part completed the work from the 
first to the sixth grades. 

Enrollment and total attendances were 
ten per cent higher than in any previous 
year. 


Lancaster, Pa. Wednesday evening, June 
14, a goodly number of members of Advent 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., assembled in the 
basement of the church to celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of the ordination and 
pastorate of the Rev. James Harrison. All 
the arrangements had been carefully 
planned by a committee from the vestry 
under the chairmanship of Thomas H. 
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Patterson. A fine diversified musical pro- 
gram was rendered together with the first 
appearance of “Advent’s Special Choir for 
Special Occasions.” All who heard this 
choir agreed that the “special occasions” 
must come along more frequently. The 
Rev. Ernest J. Hoh, pastor of Emmanuel 
Church, Lancaster, gave a very instructive 
talk to people and pastor, and expressed 
the gratitude of the people and the clergy 
for Pastor Harrison’s services. Pastor and 
Mrs. Harrison were presented with tokens 
of the congregation’s esteem. A beautifully 
decorated layer cake and two bouquets 
were presented to Mrs. Harrison, and the 
pastor received a purse of $78. 

But of vastly more importance than these 
material expressions of gratitude were the 
heartfelt wishes of thankfulness expressed 
personally to Pastor and Mrs. Harrison 
by the members present. After receiving 
the dainty refreshments and participating 
in a period of mutual fellowship all went 
home feeling that here again was one of 
those mountain-top experiences in the 
Christian life of pastor and people. 


Pasadena, Calif. Trinity congregation, 
Dr. G. H. Hillerman pastor, has been pre- 
sented with a Trimm Excellophone hearing 
aid system by one of its families, instal- 
lation of which was made June 18. The 
assistant pastor, the Rev. Norman A. Haas, 
has resigned, to take effect June 30. Dur- 
ing his pastorate he has done most ef- 
fective service, and has endeared himself 
to the entire congregation. Resolutions of 
appreciation for his work and of regret at 
his leaving were voted by the church 
council. Trinity Church maintains year- 
round Sunday evening and mid-week 
services, and, like other congregations in 
Southern California, ministers to large 
numbers of visitors from all parts of our 
country during the year. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Nebraska 
Synod will be held in conjunction with Mid- 
land Assembly, at Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebr., July 31 to August 4. Miss Helene Harder 
of Japan and Miss Metta Blair of India will 
probably be with us. Mrs. L. A. Hornburg, 

Publicity Chairman. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Frederick William Barry 


laid down his Christian armor and entered into 
rest after thirty-two years of service for his 
Master in His Church. The triumph of faith 
was dominant as he closed his militant testi- 
mony with, “Faith is the victory that over- 
comes the world.” 

Pastor Barry, born January 27, 1874, at Selins- 
grove, Pa., was a_son of the parsonage—the 
Rev. David R. P. Barry and his wife, Rebecca 
K., being his parents. One brother, deceased 
in 1905, and six sisters, F. May., I. Myrtle, Mrs. 
Cora B. Lee, Susanna of Selinsgrove, and Berte 
A., Olive L. D. of Pittsburgh, completed his 
family circle. In Highspire, Pa., his late home, 
there survive his daughter, Roberta E.; his sons, 
E. Bliss, David L., and John T.; and his widow, 
Anna Mary Mitterling. These mourn the loss 
of a faithful, loyal brother, father, and husband. 

While living in Pittsburgh the urge to pre- 
pare for the gospel ministry led him to select 
the institutions at Selinsgrove, Susquehanna 
University, for his study. From them he was 
graduated in 1904 with the Bachelor of Arts 
degree and in 1907 from the seminary with the 
Bachelor of Divinity degree. May 12, 1907, he 
was ordained. Thus armed with the training 
of the university, he accepted calls and served 
efficiently as pastor, preacher and citizen in the 
following communities: Bellefonte, Pa., 1907- 
1911; Center Hall, Pa., 1911-1914; Cumberland, 
Md., 1914-1918; St. Luke’s, Baltimore, Md., 1918- 
1925; Highspire, Pa., from 1925 until his death. 


f) 
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He was a faithful pastor, an earnest preacher, 
a devoted Christian genileman. He wrought 
well and patiently, and often against great 
odds. His conscience was keenly alive to all 
matters relating to pure doctrine and diligent 
efforts in catechization. He loved the service 
of his church and spent himself in her min- 
istry. His preaching was with ease and in- 
spired confidence as he presented the Gospel 
clearly, with vigor and conviction. His Sunday 
services began with prayer in the choir room 
with his choir. Thus prepared, they went to 
the service devotionally. The pastor fearlessly 
preached his convictions on personal sins, social 
evils and the place of grace to call for penitence 
and faith. His fellow pastors in Highspire ad- 
mired, loved and honored him for his exemplary 
character and work. 

The funeral service was conducted in St. 
Peter’s Lutheran Church, Highspire, Pa., April 
25. M. R. Hamsher, D.D., president of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod, preached the sermon. 
Dr. U. E. Apple of Lebanon, Pa., who was sup- 
ply pastor during the illness of the deceased, 
conducted the service. The Rev. Walter E. 
Deibler of the local United Brethren Church, 
the Rev. Donald Thomas of Philadelphia, and 
H. D. Hoover, D.D., of Gettysburg Seminary, 
read the Scripture lessons; C. G. Leatherman, 
D.D., Hummelstown, offered prayer. Interment 
took place at Selinsgrove and was in charge 
of President Hamsher. 

Thus has passed to the Church Triumphant a 
brother beloved. With zeal he supported the 
use of the liturgical service: the dignity and 
devotion of worship; the ardent effort to pro- 
claim the Gospel of Christ. He was a good 
minister of Jesus Christ. C. G. Leatherman. 

July 3, 1939. 


The Rev. Joseph Lee Cromer 


who spent a fine and fruitful ministry in the 
Lutheran Church in the Carolinas, entered into 
eternal rest at Columbia, S. C., June 21. He was 
sixty-four years old. Funeral services were 
held in Emmanuel Lutheran Church, Lincoln- 
ton, N. C., June 22. 2 

Pastor Cromer was born in Lexington County, 
S. C., September 7, 1874. He was the son ot 
the late Rev. J. A. Cromer and Jane Roof 
Cromer. He attended Lenoir College, Hickory, 
N. C., from which he received the A.B. and 
M.A. degrees and also his theological training. 
He was ordained to the gospel ministry in 1895 
by the old Tennessee Synod. 

The active ministry of Pastor Cromer includes 
the following: Pastor of St. James Parish, New- 
ton, N. C., 1895-1900; St. Martin’s Parish, 
Maiden, N. C., 1900-1901; Holy Trinity, Gas- 
tonia N. C., 1901-1902; Rhodehiss, N. C., 1902- 
1907; Maiden, N. C., 1907-1913; Gilbert, S. C., 
1913-1914; Chapin S. C., 1914-1920; Mt. Tabor 
Parish, Prosperity, S. C., 1922-1929; St. Luke’s, 
Columbia, S. C., 1929-1931. He served as busi- 
ness manager of Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, 
N. C., 1920-1922. He was principal of Grady’s 
Academy during his pastorate at St. James, 
Newton, N. C. In October 1931 he was forced 
to retire from active work on account of ill 
health. During the eight years of disability 
he manifested noble Christian patience and 
courage through suffering. 

In addition to his service as a pastor and 
preacher he was a builder. He was instrumental 
in the erection of a parsonage during his min- 
istry at Gastonia, N. C., and a parsonage and 
church at Rhodehiss, N. C. Three splendid 
churches were erected under his leadership 
while serving pastorates in South Carolina— 
Mt. Horeb, Chapin; Mt. Tabor, Prosperity; St. 
Mark’s, Blythewood. 

When Mt. Tabor Church was completed it 
was dedicated free of debt. To build this beau- 
tiful brick church in a rural section and have 
all bills paid, Pastor Cromer used the unique 
method of asking the housewives to save their 
Sunday eggs, these were gathered and marketed 
and the money applied to the building fund. 
The farmers were given cotton seed to plant. 
When this cotton was gathered, ginned, and 
sold the proceeds were applied to the building 
fund. Members of the congregation gave timber; 
this was cut and sawed, and handled by mem- 
bers of the congregation. Added to these sums 
were liberal contributions in money by mem- 
bers of the church. Such planning and work- 
ing bore fine fruit in the erection of an at- 
tractive church building. 

Among other responsibilities, the service of 
Pastor Cromer included service on the Execu- 
tive Committee of synod, on the Board of Trus- 
tees of Lenoir College, president of conference, 
and editor and manager of the South Carolina 
synodical paper. 

November 1, 1899, Pastor Cromer_was_ mar- 
ried to Miss Lillie Mae Rhodes of Lincolnton, 
N. C., who survives. Also surviving are: four 
children, Mrs. R. A. Frick, Chapin, S. C.; Mrs. 
A. H. Taylor, Newton, N. C.; the Rev. Voigt R. 
Cromer, Concord, N. C. (pastor of St. James’ 
Church); John A. Cromer, Lincolnton, N. C. 
His aged mother, Mrs. J. A. Cromer, Lexington, 
S. C., and three brothers and two sisters also 
survive. 

The funeral service was conducted by the 
Rev. E. Z. Pence, president of the South Caro- 
lina Synod; Dr. J. L. Morgan, president of the 
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Baltimore, Maryland 


North Carolina Synod; and Dr. P. D. Brown 
of Salisbury, N. C. Interment took place in 
Hollybrook Cemetery, Lincolnton. 

He rests from his labors, but his works fol- 
low him. W. C. Boliek. 


Mrs. Charles R. Lowe 


Ava Lauretta, wife of the Rev. Charles R. 
Lowe, pastor of Grace Church, Monroe, Wis., 
passed into eternal life June 6, 1939. She was 
the daughter of Clayton E. and Frances Knox 
Blessing and was born in Maryland, July 15, 
1882. May 17, 1907, she was married to the 
Rev. Charles R. Lowe in Auburn, Nebr., to 
which place she had come from the place of 
her birth. 

She is survived by her husband and two 
daughters: Mrs. A. Overbeck of Beatrice, 
Nebr.;and Miss Louise Lowe, at home in Mon- 
roe. Her aged mother, and a sister, Mrs. Fred. 
R. Fishburn, survive in Irwin, Pa.; also a 
brother, George W. Blessing of Elmwood, Nebr. 
During her life she was active in the service 
of the church. 

Funeral services were held from _ Grace 
Church, Monroe, the Rev. Lebbeus Woods, pas- 
tor of Christ Church, Sharon, Wis. officiating. 
Pastors Woods and Lowe were college class- 
mates. Interment was made at Greenwood 
Cemetery, Monroe. L. Woods. 


Samuel Edward Young 


a devoted member of Grace Lutheran Church, 
Two Taverns, Pa., passed to his eternal home 
April 5, 1939. 

He was born in the township of Mt. Joy, Pa.. 
a son of the late John and Cynthia Ann Young. 
He was a member of the Home Department 
of the Sunday school. His life will be long 
cherishéd by all his friends. 

The funeral service was held April 8 at Grace 
Church, Dr. J. M. Myers, his pastor, officiating. 


Interment took place in Grace Lutheran 
Cemetery. 
July 7, 1939. 
MARRIED 


Horn-Stainken. June 9 at the Lutheran 
Church in Ithaca, N. Y., Miss Catherine Hedwig 
Stainken, daughter of the late Mr. Henry J. 
Stainken and Mrs. Stainken of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was united in marriage with the Rev. Henry 
Eyster Horn, pastor of Immanuel Church, Bur- 
holme, Philadelphia, Pa. The ceremony was 
verformed by the groom’s brother, the Rev. 
Edward T. Horn, 3d, pastor of the church in 
Ithaca. The bride and groom were graduated 
from Cornell University; and the groom_from 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Phila- 
delphia with the class of 1936. Mr. Horn is the 
son of the late Dr, William M. Horn and Mrs. 
Horn of Ithaca, N. Y. 


Stevenson-Myers. Miss Ruth Kathryn Myers 
was united in marriage with the Rev. Frank 
LeRoy Stevenson June 25 in St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Alliance. Ohio, by the bride’s father, 
the Rev. S. D. Myers. The bride is a graduate 
of Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, and 
was superintendent of nurses in the Children’s 
Hospital, Columbus, Ohio. The groom is a 
graduate of the same college and of Hamma 
Divinity School. Since his ordination in 1938, 
he has been pastor of the Spencerville Parish, 
Spencerville, Ind. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Gross, Samuel H., from 427 Second Ave., Taren- 
tum, Pa., to 1034 Buffalo St., Franklin, Pa. 
Kunkelman M. R. from 757 Franklin Ave., 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., to 128 Broad St., Leetsdale, 


Pa. 

Mever. H. C. A., from 524 78th St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to 628 61st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Moehlmann, F. Herbert, from Ft. Oglethorpe, 
Ga., to Ft. Cook, Omaha, Nebr. 

Seville, C. W., from 1578 Washington St., Den- 
ver, Colo., to 1460 Gavlor St., Denver, Colo. 

Steck, D.D. A. R., from 109 E. High St., Carlisle, 
Pa., to 505 S. Hanover St., Carlisle, Pa. 

Stull, Maynard A., from 129 W. La Clede Ave., 
Youngstown, Ohio, to 61 W. La Clede Ave., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Tapvpert. Theodore G., from 7300 Boyer St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to 7333 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


On the Campus of Wittenberg College 
A COMPLETE AND WELL-BALANCED 
TRAINING IN THEOLOGY 


Co-operative arrangements between Semi- 
nary and College offer special opportuni- 
ties to students. 


For Catalog and Information, Address 


DEAN L. H. LARIMER, D.D. 
COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


ROOMS -- APARTMENTS 
THE CHANCELLOR 


MRS. C. E. RHODES 
811 Pelham Place 
Seventh and Atlantic Avenue 
Ocean City, N. J. 


MUHLENBERG 
COLLEGE 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Accredited 
Lutheran College for Men 


Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical Pre-Legal Pre-Dental 

Business Administration 


LEVERING TYSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 
President 


H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 


What is a College?-- 


Buildings, no matter how fine, do not 
make a college. 


WHAT DOES 


A real college must have good buildings 
and equipment; scholarly men, whose love 
of learning is animated by an even greater 
love of their fellowmen, for a faculty; Chris- 
tian ideals of fellowship that develop the 
best in a student; and high standards of 
work recognized by the country’s best grad- 
uate schools and accrediting agencies. 

Roanoke College, the standard four-year 
college of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia, 
invites your inquiries on the basis of this 
definition! Address: The Secretary, Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va. 

A vibrant Christian spirit in a college com- 
munity of southern culture and refinement! 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 
Charles J. Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 


Established - 1657 


Ghe J. and R.Liamb Studios 


Nome -Office-and-Crattshops 


Oenally, N. J. 
Stained-xnd-Leaded-Glass-in-the 
best: traditions -of- Christian: drt 
Mosaics +Intecior-Deroration + Murals 
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The United Lutheran Publication House 


SERVES You BY SUPPLYING YOU WITH... 


BOOKS.. 


Service Booksand Hymnals + Bible Study + Historical and Biograph- 
ical +* Practical + Devotional + Fiction + Pamphlets and Tracts 
Manuals and Reference - Studybooks - Bibles 


for Church and Church School 


Periodicals - Christian Life Course + Augsburg Uniform Series 
Weekday Religious Education Texts + Vacation Church School Texts 
Elective Courses + Leadership Training Courses + “Children of the 
Church” Courses 


LITERATURE 


.. for Churches and Church Schools 


Altar and Chancel Furnishings + Bookmarkers + Greeting Cards 
Announcement Folders + Collection Devices - Pictures - Handwork 
Clerical Vestments and Stoles + Crosses + Communion Ware * Kccle- 
siastical Ware - Luther Emblem Jewelry and Reward Pins : Pag- 
eants : Aids in Worship +: Novelties + Certificates for Baptism, 
Confirmation, Marriage, and Promotion + Departmental Supplies 
Absentee and Booster Cards + Wall Charts and Maps + Attendance 
Plans + Blackboards + Church School Furnishings 


SUPPLIES 


SERVICE|.. Our Seasonal Service 


Lenten Specialties + Easter Necessities and Suggestions : Weekday 
School and Vacation Bible School Materials + Rally Day Supplies 
Reformation Day Requisites + Christmas Necessities, Novelties, and 
Suggestions + Programs for Christmas, Easter, and Children’s Day 
Programs and Pageants for Special Days + Church Year Calendar 


For detailed description of our books and supplies send for our 
Catalog of Books and Publications Lenten and Easter Catalog 
Catalog of Church and School Supplies No. 62 1938 Holiday Catalog 
1939 Supplement to Our Current Catalogs No. 65 
Our Periodicals Advertise New Books and Supplies as They Are Issued 


Our Headquarters: 1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Our Branches: 860 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago ° 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 
1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, South Carolina 


